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ARTISTIC CEMETERY WORK 


4 


Statuary will probably never be wholly abandoned in connection with 
monumental work. 

Its cost is naturally greater than would be charged for plainer designs, but 
it possesses possibilities of artistic treatment not easily to be rivaled. ) 

The opportunity exists, for example, of making the statue a likeness of the 
loved one in whose memory it is erected—or, if this be not desired, the figure 


_ may be made simply emblematic. 


But while it is possible to make a statue of a high order of artistic merit, it 
is also very easy indeed to fall far short—resulting in deep disappointment to 
persons of cultivated taste. 4 

It is our aim to meet the highest requirements of the most exacting art- 
lover in all our work—our designs being both unique and beautiful, and 
originating with our own artists and sculptors. 

Our price, though not the lowest, is very low for the exclusively first-quality 
work which we do. a: | 

We manufacture from Westerly, Quincy, Barre, and all first-quality granites, 
and as we sell direct to consumers we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. 
Then, too, there is a decided advantage for the buyer in dealing with one 
responsible firm for both the manufacture and the setting of a monument. 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according 


to contract. 


Write ws for list of cemetery work erected by us in all parts of the United States and Canada, also for designs and estimates. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S. A. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


LIST OF STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS CONTAINS: 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia 


As awork of ready reference for the student, as a handy book of 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World 


facts and statistics in a business office or school-room, as a guide 
in the home library, surpasses all others. It is twenty years later 
than any of its competitors, and is really a new work. All the 
articles have been entirely rewritten or revised, and thousands of 
new ones incorporated. The type is clear and of a beautiful cut ; 
the numerous illustrations are remarkably fine, and the maps 
show not only all the countries of the globe, but also all the 
States and Territories of the United States. 
Per set, in cloth binding, $30.00; sheep, $40.00; half morocco, 


$45.00. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, and 
Supplement 


A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 


Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, 
LL.D. With Supplement. By JouN Fosrer Kirk, LL.D. 
The entire work containing the Names and History of over 
Eighty-three Thousand Authors. Complete in five imperial 
octavo volumes. Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russia, 
$50.00; half calf, $55.00; half morocco, $55.00. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto 
Dictionary 


Sheep, marbled edges, $1000; half Turkey morocco, marbled edges, 


$12.00; half Russia, marbled edges, $12.00; half Russia, ver- 
milion edges, $12.50; full Russia, marbled edges, $16.00; full 
Russia, vermilion edges, $16.50; full Turkey, marbled edges, 
$16.00; full Turkey, extra gilt edges, $17.00. The above styles, 
with Denison’s Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Ln ten volumes. 


EDITION of 1895. Revised and Enlarged with Latest Census Returns. 


A complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary 
of the World, containing notices of over 125,000 places, with 
recent and authentic information respecting the Countries, 
Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion 
of the globe. Invaluable to the Student, Teacher, Editor, Lawyer, 
Library, and all who desire authentic information concerning 
their own and other countries. Nearly 3,000 pages. Royal oc- 
tavo. Sheep, $12.00; half Russia, $1500. With patent index, 
75 cents additional. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, 


and accounts of the various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and 
Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their Names in 
the Different Languages in which they .occur. By JOSEPH 
THoMAS, M.D., LL.D. Royal octavo. Sheep, $12.00; half 
Russia, $15.00. With Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


The New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare 


Edited by HoRACE HOWARD FurRNEss, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Royal 


octavo volumes. Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $4.00. The 
ten volumes already issued bound in half morocco, gilt top. 
$50.00. Sold only in sets. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


The Tempest. King Lear. 

As You Like It. Hamlet (2 vo/s.) 
The Merchant of Venice. Macbeth. 
Romeo and Juliet. Othello. 


Specimen Pages of any of the above Books Sent Free on Application to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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American Book Company 


NEWEST BOOKS 


The Natural Course in Music 
By FREDERIC H. RIPLEY and THOMAS TAPPER 


An entirely new system, based on the principle that music is a language— 
the highest torm of expression—and should be learned as other languages 
~ are learned—by zwszug it. The Course consists of : 


Natural Music 30 certs 
Natural Music Reader, No. | 30 cents 
Natural Music Reader, No. 2............ 35 cents 
Natural Music Reader, No. 3............-.2+2:0eseeeeeeeees 35 cents 
Natural Music Reader, No. 35 cents 
Natural Music Charts. In seven Series, viz.: A, B,C, D, E, 


Burnet’s Zoology. Fully Illustrated... 


Especially designed for use in those schools where classes are large, time 
limited. and where no laboratory facilities are available. It imparts defi- 
nite knowledge of a few typical forms as a basis for more extended study. 


Roark’s Psychology in Education. . $1.00 
Intended as an aid in quickening an interest in mind study as applied to 
education. A valuable book for all whose business it is to educate the 
human mind. 

Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenship. __Illus- 


A new text-book in civics for L copes and private schools, reading “— 
and for general reading. 


New Series of German Texts 


nn type. Clear, beautiful page. Low prices. The series in- 
cludes 


Seidel’s Die Monate. (R. ARROWSMITH)................... 25 cents 


Stifter’s bas Heidedorf. LENTZ).................... 25 cents 
Seidel’s Der Lindenbaum and other Stories. (ERNST 

Seidel’s Nerr Omnia. (J. MATTHEWMAN). /n Press. 


Leander’s (Richard von traumereien. (A. 
HANSTEIN). /n Press. 
Others in preparation. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 
free. 


Germania Texts 


Edited by A. W. SPANHOOFD. Reprinted from ‘* Germania.” Published 
monthly at the uniform price of 10 cents each. 

- Schmidt’s Biirger’s Lenore. 

- Gervinus’s Vergleichung Goethes und Schillers ; Lessings und Herders. 
- Cholevius’s Klo og Bedeutung fiir sein Zeitalter. 

- Kurz’s Reineke Fuchs. 

- Goethe’s Die Kronung Josephs II. 

- Gervinus’s Lessings Dramaturgie. 


Barnhelm. 
7. Khull’s Meier Helmbrecht. 


Keller’s Bilder aus der deutschen 


Kurz’s Lessings Miuna von 


793 


Designed to awaken the student’s interest in German literature and to put 
him upon at least a “‘s ing acquaintance” with the great German 
writers and their chief works. 


Syms’s First Year in French... .50 


For children. Allies the conversational and translation methods with the 
regular teaching of grammar. 


Muzzarelli’s Academic French Course— 


With Part I. ($1.00 om the present work forms a complete French course in 
— with the latest granmatice? rules adopted by the French 
cademy 


Report of the Chmettie of Fifteen on 
Elementary Education. . .30 


With the Reports of the Sub-Committees: On the Training of he aoe 
On the Correlation of Studies in Elementary Education; “7 the Organi- 
zation of City School Systems. Published for the benefit of the N atronal 
Educational Association, and sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 
the nominal price of 30 cents. 


Circulars, specimen pages, descriptive catalogues, and price-lists, 
We cordially invite correspondence on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of school 


books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York, Cincinnati, 


Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Portland, Ore. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


By E. A. ABBOTT and J. R. SEELEY 


ENGLISH LESSONS 
For English People. By the Rev. Ep- 
WIN ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the 
City of London School, and J. R. SEELEY, 
M.A., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. Part I., Vocab- 
ulary. Part II., Diction. Part III., Meter. 
Part IV., Hints on Selections and Arrange- 
ment. Appendix. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


By E. A. ABBOTT 


HOW TO PARSE 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles 
of Scholarship to English Grammar 
With Appendices in Analysis, Spelling, and 
Punctuation. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY 


Rules on English Composition. 16mo. 
Cloth. 60 cents. 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF 
SPEECH 


An Introduction to English Grammar. 
American edition. Revised and enlarged 
by Jno. G. R. McELRoY, Professor of the 
English Language in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS 


By WILLIAM A. Mowry. Revised edition. 
16mo. $1.00. 


THE POWER OF THE WILL ; 
OR, SUCCESS 


By H. RIsBoROUGH SHARMAN. 
Limp cloth. 50 cents. 


16mo. 


MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE 


By Benjy. W. WELLS, Ph.D. 16mo. Cloth. 
$1.50. It is an excellent popular account of 
the rise and progress of German literature. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. School edi- 
tion. Illustrated. Square 12mo. Paper 
covers. 30 cents. 


** No work extant is better fitted to inspire a true and 
—N. E. Journal 


noble love of country than this. . . 
‘ucation. 


THE CONDITION OF WOMEN IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


A Traveler’s Notes. By MADAME BLANC 
(Th. Bentzon). With a Portrait, and a 
Short Biographical Sketch by Mario Ber- 
teaux. Translated by Abby L. Alger. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


_ Impressions of women’s colleges, university exten- 
sion, women’s clubs and societies, and popular fads. 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE 


A Study from Life. By HENRY W. Lucy. 
1z2mo. Cloth. Portrait. $1.25. 


-MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS 


Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT 
WoORMELEY, with a preface by Balzac, Criti- 
cisms by Sainte-Beuve, Portraits by Coypel 
and Mignard. 12mo, half Russia. $1.50 
per volume. 


TALES FROM SCOTT 


By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, ‘Bart. . With 
an Introduction by Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
NAPOLEON 


By FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSE- 
LEY. With illustrations and plans. t2mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


THE RISE OF WELLINGTON 


By GENERAL LORD RoBERTS, V.C. With 
illustrations and plans. t2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


LIFE OF PRINCE BISMARCK 


By CHARLES LOWE, M.A., author of “ Alex- 
ander IIT. of Russia.” 1t12mo. Cloth. Por- 
trait. $1.25. 


THE AIM OF LIFE 
Plain Talks to Young Men and Women. 
By Rev. PHILIP STAFFORD MOxoM. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


COLUMBIAN KNOWLEDGE 
SERIES 


Edited by Professor Topp, of Amherst Col- 
lege. Readable and authoritative mono- 
graphs on subjects of permanent interest 
and significance. Scientific, but untechnical, 
and illustrated. Each r6mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


No. I. TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. 
By MABEL Loomis Topp. 

No. II. PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AMER- 
ICA. By W.I. FLeTcHer, Libranan of 
Amherst College Library. . 

No. III. ‘STARS AND TELESCOPES.‘ 
A Handybook of Astronomy. By Davin B: 
Topp, 
LYNN, F.R.A.S. 16mo. Cloth. Gilt. $2.00. * 

No. IV. HANDBOOK OF ARCTIC DIS- 
COVERIES. By Gen. A. W. GREELY. 
16mo. Cloth. Gilt. $1.00. 


Our new Descriptive and Educational Catalogue can be had Free on application 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


M.A., Ph.D., and WILLIAM T... 
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(Exclusively. ) 


WHITING M’rG Co. 


Silversmiths, 
BROADWAY & 18TH ST. 
NEW YORK. 

RECENT er ARTICLES STAMPED 


SERVE TO EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING THE 
MAKER’S MARK. 
WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY, rns FINE, 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 

— THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECUKE 

New York Yacht Club. Won by “ Priscilla.” ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


‘ onour skirt edges 
because 


‘S. A. & 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings 


last as long as the skirt.”’ 


A set of the ‘‘S. H. & M."’ miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600. N. Y. 
‘‘S.H.& M.’’? Dress Stays are the Best. 


DON’T BLOW 
OUT YOUR LAMP 


Rule 2 Use the EAGLE BURNERS with 
BOLAND AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER 


Just the thing for a school or seminary where gas 


CEILINGS 
is not used. You can turn out the light as easily 


as you do gas. It's all in that piece of brass you | | DECORATIVE, DURABLE 


see in the cut. It falls with the wick, and out goes : 
the light. No smoke, no odor, and absolutely AND BEST 
non-explosive. It keeps | for Dwellings. Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
the wick from crusting and | ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue 
the oil from evaporating, H. 3. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St. N. 
also gives one-third more feta | 
light. Ask your grocer or 
dealer, or we will mail post- 
ize A, or No. 1, I5¢.; B, or No. 2, 20c.; aa, = ) ——————— e 
D, or No. 3, 25c. 


Ferris 
Ham 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO., Providence, R. I. 
Room 417, 49 Westminster Street 
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NEW OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Volume 52 


For Week ending 17 August, 1895 


Number 7 


S if the tidings from Chengtu and Kucheng 
were not enough, we now have at hand dis- 
patches informing us that many infuriated 
Chinese have attacked the missions at Fatchan 
near Canton, that the American missionary 
property at Fungfuk has been burned, and that 

further fanatical outbreaks against Christians have occurred 

at Chingchau, Taiping, Hupeh, and Anhui. The fact is that 
the Chinese Government has not only been powerless to pre- 
vent a wholesale destruction of its army and navy by Japan, 
but is apparently equally powerless to prevent mob rule 
among its own people. Nevertheless, the Government is 
bound by its treaty obligations to protect missionaries even in 
the remotest provinces of the Empire. The usual course 
of Great Britain and America after such outrages as have 
just taken place has been to demand indemnities, upon 
the payment of which no further steps have been taken. 

Just so long as such settlements are made, China will: not 

be apt to care for the lives of the foreigners within her 

_ borders. 


demnity is a poor compensation as the price of blood. 
The Governments of the United States and of Great 
Britain have never taken stringent enough measures to 
see that their treaty relations with China have been prop- 
erly enforced. It would be better to have no treaty at all, 
‘and that the missionaries should know that their lives and 
property are in continual peril, than that they should be 
induced to go to China on the strength of supposed inter- 
national assurances of protection. Fortunately, we have 
several vessels in the Far East. ‘They are, the Balti- 
more at Chifu (soon to be relieved by the Olympia as flag- 
ship), also the Machias at the same place; the Monocacy 
at Port Arthur, the Yorktown at Shanghai, the Detroit 
on her way to southern China, the Concord at Chemulpo, 
the Charleston at Nagasaki, and the Petrel at Yokohama. 


The only criticism which can be urged against the force 


is that it does not include some very light-draft gun- 
boats of modern construction for river service. The 
Petrel, which recently ascended the Yangste several hun- 
dred miles for the protection of Americans in the interior, 
is the only vessel in our fleet adapted for such work, In- 
structions have been sent by cable to Mr. Denby, our 
Minister at Pekin, “to secure protection from the Chinese 
Government for American citizens,’’ but, as some Chinese 
officials have already declared that, in the event of a gen- 
eral outbreak, they would not be able to cope with the 
mobs, it is right that Admiral Carpenter, commanding the 
American fleet, and Minister Denby should be free to act in 
the matter of sending vessels for the protection of Ameri- 


Cans, permission from either the State or Navy Depart- 


ments not, being necessary in the premises. 


It will be noted that most of the late outrages have 
taken place in southern China, where the inhabitants are 


Barbarous as the Chinese Government is, it is 
not so barbarous as to fail to recognize that a money in- 


of a comparatively pure stock, differing radically from their 
Manchu rulers of the north. Ever since the Japanese war 
the disgrace of defeat and the continued presence of Jap- 
anese soldiers on Chinese soil have been keenly felt by 
those who have never been reconciled to the Manchu 
dynasty. It is believed by the southern Chinese that the 
dynasty itself is largely responsible for all present hard- 
ships, and that the Government has been so influenced by 
foreigners, both Asiatic and European, as to betray China 
into the hands of her enemies. This lies at the base of 
much of the contempt shown to foreigners by the Chinese 
of the southern provinces ; and the Vegetarians, a Buddhist 
society, whose 12,000 members eat no meat, and who 
believe in the transmigration of the soul, represent the same 
nativist fanaticism as do the Dervishes of the Soudan in 
Africa. ‘Though the Vegetarians were the active agents 
in the recent massacre, the missionaries declare that the 
local and provincial authorities were directly implicated 
in the crime. The sympathy of the Christian world is with 
the missionaries, who have bravely labored under such 
immense and overwhelming difficulties, and who would be 
the last to wish that the Gospel should be carried into 
China at the point of the bayonet. It may be, how- 
ever, .that there have been imprudences on the part of the 
missionaries themselves. During the recent war they 
= told that safety lay only in the treaty ports, and it is 
possible that, in excess of zeal, they may have returned to 
their homes in the interior sooner than they should have 
done. We should remember, also, that there have been 
Chinese killed in the United States, for whose death redress 
was long delayed. Since the knowledge of the Rock Springs 
massacre in Wyoming in 1885 has been spread abroad in 
China, the Chinese have naturally not been as well dis- 
posed toward us as before; and ever since Great Britain 
forced opium upon China at the point of the bayonet there 
has been a real cause for the suspicion with which all for- 
eigners are regarded. Nevertheless, there must now be no 
delay on the part of America or Great Britain in insisting 
upon adequate assurances of future protection and good faith. 

Already the American and British residents of Shanghai 
and of Tientsin have held indignation meetings at which the 
Chinese officials were declared guilty and the foreign gov- 
ernments blamed for their continued apathy. They regard 
England’s demands for an inquiry into the Kucheng mas- 
sacre as useless, for, they say, as before, the officials 
will buy innocent heads as substitutes for the actual 
criminals. The missionaries are now asking, How much 
will Russia’s attempted protectorate over China influence 


England ? 


Mr. Gladstone’s vigorous, almost passionate, address at. 
Chester expresses the general sentiment of England on 
the Armenian question. In brief, Mr. Gladstone reasserted 
the direct responsibility of the Turkish Government for 
the unspeakable crimes committed, as he declared, not only 
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in Sassoon, but almost daily since—crimes which he 
summed up “in the four awful words plunder, murder, rape, 
and torture.” The question, he pointed out, was not a 
party question; it was not even, strictly speaking, a relig- 
ious question. Both the general responsibility of the 
Powers and the peculiar responsibility of England under 
the Berlin Treaty are plain. Mr. Gladstone urged: “ First, 
that the demands of the Powers should be moderate; 
second, that no promises of the Turkish authorities should 
be accepted ; and, third, that the Powers should not fear 
the word ‘coercion.’”” Lord Salisbury has every reason 


to act quickly and with firmness. The Berlin Treaty was 


the work of a Conservative Government, and party con- 
sistency as well as absolute justice calls upon the present 
Government to deal vigorously with the situation. It is 


thought that recent indications that the Porte is more 


willing than heretofore to accept plans of reform may have 
been caused by the Conservative success in the elections 
just held. However this may be, Mr. Gladstone’s second 
point—that no Turkish promises be accepted in lieu of 
performance—is a most important one. Turkey is almost 
always ready to promise, and invariably follows promises 
by procrastination. The relation of the Armenian ques- 
tion to universal politics makes it an extremely hard prob- 
lem, but the cause of civilization must be enforced. Mean- 
while come heartrending reports of suffering among the sur- 
vivors of the massacres. Famine has followed the sword. 
Thousands of women and children in the Moosh district 
and thereabouts have crowded into the towns. Their vil- 
lages have been destroyed, the tillers of the soil were killed 
or have fled, no seed was sown in the spring, the destitution 
is already terrible, and in the winter it must be far worse. 
Such, in its barest outlines, is the pitiful story. In Eng- 
land a Relief Committee has been formed, of which the 
Duke of Argyll is Chairman ; in New York a similar com- 
mittee has been organized to co-operate with the English 
Relief Fund. The names of the American Committee 
give weight to their plea of urgent need. They are: Mrs. 
Robert Abbe, Professor N. Murray Butler, Morris K. 
Jesup, Jacob H. Schiff, Spencer Trask, the Rev. Henry 
van Dyke, D.D., Mrs. Henry Villard, Everett P. Wheeler, 
and Dr. Ayvazian, Secretary. Mr. Spencer Trask, 27 Pine 
Street, is the Treasurer of the Committee, and contribu- 
tions may be sent to him. 


_ In Iowa the Democratic State Convention, by a vote of 
651 to 417, has rejected the free-coinage substitute for the 
compromise plank reported by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. The compromise ratified was sub- 
stantially the currency plank of the last National platform. 
The German counties along the Mississippi River gener- 
ally instructed their delegates against the free coinage of 
silver ; the purely agricultural counties of the rest of the 
State generally instructed them in favor of free coinage; 
while nearly half the counties sent uninstructed delega- 
tions. Most of the members of the uninstructed delega- 
tions claimed to be personally in favor of free coinage, 
but opposed to a plank that would divide the party. 
The veteran party managers, says the Chicago “ Times- 
Herald,” were all opposed to free coinage, and-had little 
difficulty in defeating the younger and less experienced 
leaders of the radical element. Judge Babb, the candi- 
date for Governor, does not define his position on the cur- 
rency question further than to say that he is a “ bimet- 
allist.” A debate between Judge Babb and Senator 


- Allison would certainly be a curiosity in politics. The 


Democratic Currency Convention in Missouri was rendered 
unexpectedly important by its action in increasing the mem- 
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bership of the State Committee from 15 to 34. Hitherto — 
the machinery of the party has been in the hands of the 
opponents of free coinage. All of the new committee- 
men, however, are supporters of Mr. Bland, and the 
anti-silver element is practically powerless. At the pri- 
maries held to elect delegates to this Convention, this anti- 
silver element pursued the same tactics as did the same ele- 
ment in Illinois. They ignored the primaries altogether, 
and even the city of St. Louis elected a free-coinage dele- 
gation. The St. Louis correspondent of the New York 
“Evening Post” states that it “is now conceded ” that 
the anti-silver element made a mistake in permitting the 
election to go by default. “They could at least,” he 
claims, “ have carried enough constituencies to prevent 
the reorganization of the State Committee.” At the Mis- 
sissippi Democratic Convention the free-coinage advocates 
had practically the same ascendency as in Missouri, and 
adopted identically the same planks on the currency ques- 
tion. These were noteworthy in that, after demanding the 
free coinage of the present silver dollar, ‘ without waiting for 
the action or approval of any other nation,” they squarely — 
repudiated the plank of the last National platform in favor 
of State bank notes: : 

“ Resolved, That we are irrevocably opposed to the substitution for 


metallic money of a panic-breeding corporation credit currency based 


on a single metal, the supply of which is so limited that it can be 
cornered at any time by a few banking institutions in Europe and 
America.” 


By action of the General Assembly of Illinois last week 
that State was added to the list of those which will attempt 
to settle labor disputes without recourse to brute force. 
Chiefly through the influence of Governor Altgeld, the 
Illinois Legislature, in special session, enacted a law 
creating a State Board of Arbitration having official author- 
ity to investigate and to recommend settlement of strikes — 
or lockouts involving more than twenty-five operatives in 
that State. The Board consists of three members, drawing 
moderate salaries, one of whom must be a member of a 


labor organization and one an employer of labor. No two 


members may belong to the same political party. Under 
the law this Board may take cognizance of a labor dispute 
under divers conditions. If both parties to the quarrel 
invite its mediation, or if either party shall do so, it can 
intervene. In such event it is authorized to take all testi- 
mony pertinent to the controversy, to demand books and 
papers, and to subpoena witnesses. Its finding, according 
to the law in such a case, is binding on the employer and 
the employees for a period of six months, unless one or 
the other party shall serve notice that at the expiration of 
sixty days he or they will not be further bound by the 
dictum of the Commission. It is difficult to understand, 
however, exactly how even this partial essay in compul- 
sory arbitration can be made successful. There is no pro- 
vision under the law for a penalty in the event that, say, 
five hours after the Commission has rendered its decision — 
the employer shall close his works or the employee shall 
march out and discontinue service. Nor does it seem possible 
that any effective penalty could be provided for such vio- 
lation of the good faith which is to be presupposed when 
both parties to the controversy invite the good offices of 
the Commission. It is probable that the moral effect of 
the finding of the Commission will have to be relied upon 
to give potency to its decree. Indeed, under certain con- 
ditions, all that the Commission is authorized to do is to 
make public announcement of the right and wrong of the 
controversy, and trust to public opinion to enforce the right. 
It is provided by the law that if neither the employer nor a 
majority of the striking employees appeal to the Commission, 
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the Mayor or President of the Board of Trustees of the 
town or village in which a strike or lockout is in progress 
may notify the Commission, and that thereupon investiga- 
tion of the merits of the case shall be made by that body 
and a public report made. In such event the report marks 
the end of the Commission’s power, and recommendations 
made by it are not binding upon either party. The mem- 
bers of the Commission, appointed by the Governor, prove 
to be entirely satisfactory to both the wage-working and 
the employing class. 

Several months.ago we described the conflict between 
the Mayor of Detroit and the street-car companies, and 
mentioned the promise that on July 1 three-cent fares 
would be introduced. Last week Mayor Pingree was in 
this city, and in an interview published in the New York 
“Sun” gave a picturesque account of the outcome not 
only of this conflict, but also of a similar one with the 
Detroit gas companies. 
out.altering Mayor Pingree’s English—or American, as he 
might prefer to call it : , 

“TI don’t take any stock in the income tax and making the Astors 
and the Goulds and the Vanderbilts pay other people’s taxes. I 
believe in cheapening things so that everybody can afford to pay his 
own taxes. Every city has come to recognize it now that the weaker 
class need help and have got to be helped. Now is the opportunity 
for New York in this cheap fare; electric road business. They ought 
to sell eight tickets for twenty-five cents on the very outside limit. 
We have got it in Detroit. We have got sixty miles of electric road 
there where they only charge three cents fare, and there’s a transfer 
system that helps to get you almost anywhere. I forget just the 
number of miles you can go for three cents, but I think it’s twenty- 
two miles. . . . Now, the way we got the gas companies was this: 
There were three companies. One, the oldest, had the most territory. 
Then a syndicate came along and bought ’em all. They charged 
$1.50 a thousand feet. They started to issue $7,000,000 in stock, the 
syndicate did, and we began to look up the franchises of the gas com- 
panies. Couldn’t find a thing about the franchise of the oldest com- 
pany. - There wasn’t anything in the official files, and the newspaper 
files up in the library were cut. Pieces were cut out of the papers at 
just the time that this old company got its franchise. That looked 
mighty peculiar, and we had the whole City Hall searched. The 
result was the bringing to light of the fact that the old company 
hadn’t had any franchise for twenty years. It had run out that long 
ago. Well, then, we just put the screws on. They were floating that 
$7,000,000 bond issue in Wall Street at 80 or 90. We just pushed 
the price down to 15, and the syndicate men had to come to terms. 
Gas went down to $1 a thousand for lighting and 80 cents a thousand 
for heating. It'll all be 80 soon. Just as soon as the city uses a 
certain amount of gas down will go the price.” 


The price which Detroit is now paying for its gas is still 
somewhat greater than Cleveland is paying to a private 
company, and much greater than the cost to Wheeling, 
W. Va., and the English cities which manufacture their 
own gas; but the street-railroad fares in Detroit are now 
lower than those of any other city either in this country or 
Great Britain. Even in Glasgow, where public ownership 
and lower fares were simultaneously introduced a year 
ago, the two-cent fare carries the passenger but a mile and 
a half, and the three-cent fare but two miles and three- 
quarters. It is true that these are the distances most 
frequently traveled, and that only one passenger in ten 
in Detroit takes a transfer, yet the fact that the passenger 
can travel twenty-two miles for three cents makes the 
Detroit system the cheapest in the world. 


The most interesting and the most important Convention 
held in this city this year was the Silver Jubilee of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union last week. Not since 
the meeting of the Christian Endeavor Societies has there 
been a spectacle so full of the promise of a better civic 
future as the sight of the thousands who gathered in and 
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about Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening. It was dis- 
tinctively a meeting of Irish Catholics—not German—but 
the Irish face as we see it caricatured was replaced by the 
Irish face as we occasionally see it in the finest of the 
Catholic priesthood. The membership of sixty thousand 
which the Total~Abstinence Union has attained in its 
twenty-five yearsof growth seemed a less impressive matter 
than the type of the priests who are now carrying for- 
ward its work. Several of the official heads of the Church 
were present at the Jubilee, including Archbishop Satolli, 


_Bishop Keane (the President of the Catholic University 


at Washington), and Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia. 
The last named is regarded as the leader of the conserva- 
tive faction of the Union, yet in his criticism of prohibi- 
tory legislation he was careful to say that he believed in 
the helpfulness of laws supported by a strong religious 
public sentiment. He apologized for the slowness of the 
Catholic Church in indorsing the work of the Total Absti- 
nence Union by urging that the Church exists for all coun- 
tries and all times, and must carefully weigh new move- 
ments in the balance before making them a part of herself. 
Oddly enough, he characterized the original temperance 
movement of Father Mathew as “ purely humanitarian,” 
because “founded by the Society of Friends.” The wit- 
tiest thing as well as the soberest thing said in the Con- 
vention was Father Zurcher’s characterization of his co- 
religionists of Buffalo. ‘‘We are convinced,” he said, 
‘“‘ that the only way to raise up the Catholics of Buffalo is 
to raise up the whole Nation, and when the whole Nation 
has been raised up, probably then the poor Catholics of 
Buffalo may be raised up.” ‘The attitude of several other 
speakers was less apologetic, and Catholics criticised the 
conservatism of Catholics in a manner as brave as similar 
criticism is cowardly when it comes from Protestants. 
What was most striking about these speeches was the inten- 
sity of their Americanism. Father Cleary, of Mioneapolis, 
declared that the disgraceful prominence of Catholics in the 
liquor business was due to the disproportionate numbers of 
immigrant Catholics. ‘“‘The sound common sense of the 
American people,” he said, ‘“ emphasizes its hostility to 
debasing drinking customs. The best judgment of our 
people condemns the saloonas the uncompromising enemy 
of religion and country. It defies the will of the people, 
and scoffingly makes a mockery of universal suffrage. It 
desecrates the sanctity of our Sunday, and attempts to 
defend its insolent outrage upon the American people by 
appealing to the customs of other.times and other lands. 
We are not to be ruled by the customs of other lands ; the 
sound judgment of the great American public is amply 
competent to regulate its own customs in accordance with 
the best interests of our common country.” 


& 


But the most significant incident of the Convention was 
due to its fortunate coincidence with the aggressive cam- 
paign in this city for the enforcement of the Sunday 
excise laws. At the civic demonstration at Carnegie Music 
Hall, Mayor Strong and Commissioner Roosevelt had been 
invited to be present, and as they came upon the platform 
they were received by the vast audience with long-con- 
tinued applause. Owing perhaps to the fact that Arch- 


bishop Corrigan was ex-officio the “spiritual adviser ” of 


the Convention, Senator O’Sullivan, a Catholic, and one of 
the leading orators of Tammany, had been invited to 
address the meeting. With the worst taste in the world, he | 
turned his address into a defense of his organization and 
a criticism upon the present administration for its strict 
enforcement of “ Puritan” laws. There was a large 
Tammany element present, which warmly applauded the 
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orator’s opening remarks. But the applause grew fainter 
as he proceeded, and when he warned the administration 
that the attempt to enforce respect for the laws might bring 
them into disrespect, a large part of the audience broke 
out into hissing. As the speech proceeded the hisses con- 
tinued, and were stopped only by-the threat of Archbishop 
Corrigan to leave the hall. Commissioner Roosevelt was, 
fortunately, the next speaker, and the suppressed feeling of 
the audience gave itself full vent in the applause for every 
hard blow to the “dishonest enforcement of the laws.” 
The spirit manifested by the meeting was recognized by 
the “ Staats-Zeitung ”—the leading German opponent of 
law-enforcement—as the most threatening factor in the 
political situation. It says: ‘‘ Archbishop Ireland and his 
followers denounce saloons and threaten them with Church 
penalties ; they do not formally indorse prohibition, but 
their whole conduct shows that they are in sympathy with 
prohibition, and the ovations for Strong and Roosevelt 
leave no possibility of doubt that these clergy will eventu- 
ally come out for the Sunday laws. It is the Irish element 
in the Catholic clerical circles which supports the move- 
ment for compulsory moderation. The German clerical 
is not on this side. However, the German priest in this 
country plays the second violin, and may have to accom- 
modate himself to the others on this question.”’ Tammany 
Hall, it fears, does not now dare to make a campaign for 
“free Sundays.” The resolutions adopted by the Conven- 
tion in relation to this matter read as follows : 


“ Resolved, That the advice given by the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore urging Catholics to get out and keep out of the saloon 
business be again reiterated by this Convention. 

“ Resolved, That we give the weight of our influence to every legiti- 
mate movement that tends to abolish the sale of intoxicants on the 
Lord’s Day, and we urge the complete closing of saloons on Sunday 
and on Saturday night at as early an hour as possible. 

“ Resolved, That we urge everywhere, by votes and influence, the 
enactment of such laws as the‘ screen law,’ the ‘single entrance law,’ 
ahd all laws which may in any way help towards the strictsenforce- 
ment of the present excise laws.” | 


& 

The announcement of the amalgamation of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works of Philadelphia with the Westing- 
house Electric Company of Pittsburg has a meaning not 
only for the commercial world, but for the entire scientific 
world. This coalition of interests will probably result in 
the earlier introduction of improved forms of electric motors 


for railways, since the electric works will now be relieved 


of building frames, running-gear, etc., while the locomotive 
works need not put in an additional plant for the equip- 
ment of motors and electric locomotives. The increas- 
ingly great interest which is being taken in the development 
of electricity must be gratifying to all inventors and 
scientists ; indeed, the exhibitions of the power of electricity 
in a dozen different departments of commerce and trans- 
portation have been so startling that such a popular in- 
terest is not surprising. The event long anticipated in 
theory seems now about to be realized, in part at least, and 
we are apparently entering upon the work of substituting 
stationary for movable sources of power. Railway com- 
panies of the country are not unmindful of this; indeed, 
one of the most important questions broughc up for dis- 
cussion at the recent World’s Railway Convention in 
London was that of the power of electricity versus that of 
steam. The investment of nearly half a billion of dollars in 


over a thousand companies, operating about ten thousand 


miles of trolley and other electric-motor properties, may be 
followed by the investment of a far greater sum in the 
adaptation of electricity to long-distance railway uses. The 
experiments of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford, 
the New York Central, the Pennsylvania Central, the 
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Illinois Central, and the Chicago and Northern Pacific 
Railways in transforming certain suburban branches into 
electric roads have been successful, and the construction 
of an electric railway between Baltimore and Washington 
has been begun. On this we comment in the Business 
World. There are two methods of furnishing the power 
for electric motors. One is its creation upon the motor 
itself, and the other its transmission by wire from power- 
houses at different points. It is supposed that the latter 
will be used for long distances and the former for short 
distances. Not only will the expense of electricity be far 
less than that of steam, but the electric motor is a simpler 
affair than complex steam boilers. The continuous cur- 
rent is certain to benefit that large class of people who find . 
difficulty in catching trains. Instead of one long train 
once in a few hours, we may have a short one every half- 
hour for long distances, just as now we have a car every 
few minutes for short distances. 


The question of sectarian schools has recently been 
emphasized in Belgium and in Manitoba. In the first- 
named land sectarian schools have obtained a triumph in 
spite of the radical demonstration against the Government 
bill. In Brussels the demonstration became a mob agita- 
tion, the names of the King and his ministers were hooted, 
and the crowd was so disorderly that police interference was 
necessary and many of the rioters were captured. This 
little excitement was not in itself a formidable menace to 
public order, but it means that the opposition of the 
Radicals and the Socialists is a serious one. The Cleri- 
cals have a great numerical predominance; indeed, in 
ll Belgium there are but 10,o0oo Protestants and 4,000 
Jews, out of a population of nearly 5,000,000. So broad- 
minded, however, has been the disposition of the State’s 
money that part of the pay of all clergymen has been 
assumed in a proportion unduly favorable to the smaller 
religious bodies. Belgium is strongly Catholic, and this 
has never been more significantly shown than during 
the recent elections, in which the two property qualifi- 
cations and the educational qualification came into play 
in addition to the ordinary manhood suffrage. In the 
popular Chamber the united opposition to the Government 
is about one-third of the total number of members. It must 
be added, in all justice, that the new law is not as oppress- 
ive as its sectarian name might indicate. Religious in- 
struction is given by itself, and any child may be freed 
from it by a formal application from the parent. The 


- central government, however, is given a strange power over 


the local authorities; it may at pleasure suppress any 
primary school and discharge teachers. 


Quite different are the conditions in Manitoba, where © 
the Protestants outnumber the Catholics seven to one. 
Since our last comment, Lord Aberdeen, the Governor- 
General of Canada, has visited Winnipeg, and has conferred 
with Sir John Schultz, the Governor of Manitoba, and with 
Mr. Greenway, the Prime Minister of the Province. No 
official visitation or commission of inquiry into the working 
of the present school act compared with the results of the 
old system has been instituted, but the Dominion Cabinet 
has transmitted to the Manitoba Government a communi- 
cation requesting that the latter should say what it pro- 
posed to do in the way of compromise. It is significant 
that, while the Protestants stand firm, the Roman Catholics 
have become desirous of some settlement. Archbishop 
Langevin, who has gone to Rome to consult with the Pope, 


is reported to have said: ‘“‘ The statement that our motto is 
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‘no surrender,’ and that we wz-ll not consent to a com- 
promise, is absolutely false. We assume no sucharrogant 
tone. Weare eager for a settlement, eager that this strife 
and turmoil shall cease.” Thereport that Premier Green- 
way is to be dismissed from his office because of his 
flat refusal to restore Roman Catholic schools does 
not seem to change his brave position in the slightest. 
He declares that no government in Manitoba which would 


recede from the stand which the Province has taken could 
His 


live one week after it should get the legislature. 
organ, the Winnipeg “ Tribune,” says : 


“Manitoba will not be whipped into subjection to that ridiculous | 


aggregation which supposes it is governing the country. On the con- 
trary, it proposes ‘subjugating that aggregation. Let there be no mis- 
understanding. Ifthe Imperial Privy Council should at any time exceed 


its jurisdiction, and by doing so should injuriously affect the interests | 


of Manitoba, this Province may be counted upon to question its juris- 
diction. Manitoba is a truly loyal, and not a mock-loyal, community. 


True loyalty is not unreasoning subserviency, and true loyalty is not 
incompatible with resistance to the oppressive or coercive restriction 


or deprivation of constitutional rights.” 


The recent conference of Good Government Clubs in 
the metropolis regarding the public schools brought out some 
astonishing and disgraceful facts. The average salary of 
teachers and supervisors in the public schools in New 
York is only $677, as against $762 in Brooklyn, $780 in 
Chicago, $808 in Cincinnati, $883 in San Francisco, 
and $1,000 in Boston. The expense per head of the 
school population, from five to twenty-one years of age, is 
in the metropolis only $6.08, as against $6.74 in Cleve- 
land, $7 in Chicago, $7.07 in Cincinnati, $8.81 in San 
Francisco, and $11.70 in Boston. The value of the school 
property per head of school population, from five to twenty- 
one years of age, is in New York only $42.60, as against 
$54.80 in San Francisco and $81.18 in Boston. In New 
York City the number of children not in any school amounts 
to thirty-eight per cent. of the school population, as against 
thirty per cent. in Boston. In New York there are ten 
- “truant officers ;” Boston, with only one-quarter of New 
York’s population, has twenty. All these figures are elo- 
quent, and certainly should furnish food for thought to the 
New York City Board of Education and the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment in making up the educational 
Budget for next year. The city has already invested 
$25,000,000 in school property, but it is not too much to 
say that during the next decade an equal sum will be 
needed to provide properly for its needs in both teachers 
and buildings. At present the latter are not large enough, 
are overcrowded, have too little ventilation, with insufficient 
air and light, and are often unhealthfully located and 
have few good playgrounds. The enormous population 
in the congested districts of the metropolis makes these 
deficiencies specially pitiable. Mr. Augustus Johnson 
makes a good suggestion in respect to these districts. He 
asks: 

“Is it better to have five schools containing 1,000 children each within 
gunshot of each other, surrounded by overtowering and contagion- 
breeding tenement-houses, saloons, and nuisances of every kind, or 
one large school-house for 5,000 children, covering an entire central 
block, which shall not be suffocated by its surroundings and crowded 
by nuisances? Fronting on four streets, with an inner court for play- 
grounds, such a school building will be accessible to the children 
living on four or five blocks from each front, and, because covering 
so much ground, need not be so high as to endanger the health of 
children now obliged to climb many times daily to the fourth or fifth 
story. Such a school building might be made a model of school 
architecture for beauty and convenience, an object-lesson not for the 
East Side only, but for the continent and for the world. New York 


‘May well afford to offer prizes for the best architectural designs for 
such a building.” 
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Educational Progress in the West 


The notable feature of the educational condition in this 
country to-day is the widespread dissatisfaction with things 
as they are and a determination to make them.better. This 
is especially true of the popular attitude towards the pub- 
lic schools in many of our large cities. It is not less true 
of the attitude toward preparatory schools of all kinds. The 
managers of these schools, both private and corporate, are 
constantly striving to furnish better equipment and more 
thorough instruction. As the demands of the patrons of 
schools become more exacting, the schools themselves have 
become better from every point of view. But this press- 
ure from without is not the only, nor indeed the most 
effective, pressure ; for the strongest pressure for better 
education in this country comes not from without but from 
above, from the colleges and universities. It has been the 
duty and pleasure of The Outlook, year after year, to 
record and comment upon the steady advance of the 
higher education in the country, made feasible by the 
immense enlargement of educational facilities. Of late 
years the expansion of educational opportunities through 
such institutions as Harvard, Clark, Johns Hopkins, Colum- 
bia, and Yale, and the Universities of Michigan, Virginia, 
and Chicago, has been far beyond anything which might 
have been anticipated in the earlier history of the country. 
It marks a new epoch in our history; never before has 
there been such a host of young men pursuing advanced 
courses of study, because never before have there been 
such opportunities for advanced study. 

- This is especially true of the West, where a kind of 
enthusiasm for better education seems to be spreading 
among all classes of people. The University of Michigan 
has long held a position of pre-eminence among the higher 
institutions of the West. It has done a work of the very 
highest importance, not only for the great section below 
and beyond it, but for the country at large. It has given 
the State whose name it bears a very exceptional and hon- 
orable distinction. This pioneer University, so rich in 
scholarly associations and so influential as a civilizing 
force, still holds its own ; but it has very vigorous competi- 
tors, and, wkile its Faculty and Regents appreciate the 
situation, it is to be feared that the legislators do not. A 
niggardly policy towards so useful and highly honored an 
institution as the University of Michigan is always a 
mistake ; in the present condition it would be a disaster. 
For the people of the West are every year becoming more 
generous towards the universities, and are taking in- 
creasing pride in them. A steady advance is reported from 
almost every quarter ; but this advance is specially notice- 
able in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Nebraska. These 
States are rapidly pushing their universities to the front 
by generous appropriations and by growing appreciation 
of the immense importance of educational opportunities of 
the higher sort. The growth of the University of Wiscon-. 
sin has been almost phenomenal. No college in the coun- 
try has a more beautiful situation, and there is reason to 
believe that none will be more adequately housed in the 
near future. In the Minnesota and Nebraska institutions. 
the increase in student attendance affords the best pos- 
sible evidence of the value attached to education by the 
people of these States. Nothing so accurately determines 
the rank of a State among its sister States as the quality 
of the education it offers to its people. These institutions 


are not alone in the race for better things in the West, but 
at present they are the leaders in that race. | 

The educational situation throughout the entire West 
has already felt the influence of that astonishing growth of © 


| 


ry 


three brief years of academic work, the University of 
Chicago. This youngest of American universities is already 
in some ways the most distinctive of them all. Its great 
advantages of situation and resource have been improved 
to the utmost, and while it has held to the old traditions 


of scholarly thoroughness, it has set itself free from many 


of the old narrowing academic traditions. It is harmon- 


izing rapidly with the life about it, and beginning to 
express the genius of that life. Its summer session, for 


instance, is attended by scores of professors from the 
Western and Southern colleges, eager to refresh them- 
selves in a stimulating atmosphere, and to take advantage 
of numberless special courses and lectures. The eyes of 
the whole West are upon this vigorous and progressive 
institution, and it has already shown its immense possi- 
bilities as an educational leader in the center of the 


continent. 


The Life of the Spirit 


Sunday Morning 


The hush that falls on the fields and village streets on a 
Sunday morning in summer seems to announce the presence 
of the Spirit of God in some unusual sense. The activities 
of the world, its strife, its turbulence and passion, have 
vanished in the holy silence which rests upon the earth 
and makes it one vast and sacred place of worship. One 
instinctively recalls that beautiful phrase which always 
brings a vision of the rest of heaven with it—the peace of 
‘God: a peace wuich is not an armistice, but an eternal 
concord; not a forced reconciliation, but that deep and 


final harmony which comes of complete unity of feeling and’ 


action ; a peace whichrests on the everlasting foundations 
of righteousness, and which is evidenced by harmony of 


purpose with action, of power with spirit. Our peace is 


often a brief cessation of struggle between the contending 
forces within us, or a little interval snatched from the 
struggle with obstacles and adverse conditions which 
make our days arduous and our nights wearisome. But 
God’s peace is the peace of final conquest, of lasting 
reconciliation, of complete adjustment. It is, when it rests 
on the early Sunday morning, a foretaste of the eternal 
repose ; a repose not of inaction, but of perfect adaptation 
to tasks and joys, and of entire surrender of the will to the 
larger intelligence which makes it a force of growth rather 
than a force of self-assertion. 


An old house has an atmosphere which cannot be carried 
into a new house. The walls have heard voices now gone 
silent; the halls have echoed footfalls no longer audible ; 
the roof has protected a rich and varied life of joy or sor- 
row, of work and rest, which has passed on like a river 
into other countries and flows on under other trees and 
skies. But this vanished life has left its impress on the 
old house; has humanized it and overlaid it with all man- 
ner of sacred associations; so that, in a very real way, the 


old life goes on within the walls and keeps the old house - 


still an old home. In like manner, the generations that 
have done their work and gone to their rest still live in the 
world which has passed out of their possession into ours; 
so that the great human family remains unbroken and con- 
tinuous, and the fathers still touch the sons who have come 
into their places. We do not vanish from the earth like 
summer clouds that leave no trace bebind; we work our- 
selves into nature and society, and we leave something of 
ourselves in this home of our human experience. The 
vanished generations live with us and in us in ways past 
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our knowledge; we are born into the earth they have made 
fruitful by their toil, and the civilization they have builded 
like a great, invisible house over our heads. They have 
overlaid the world with associations which enrich and 
warm and humanize it; so that, in a very true sense, the 
great spirits who have departed this life are still ee us 
in the strife of our earthly day. | ! 


This continuity of historic life, this unbroken current of 
human action and emotion, this fathomless and silent stream 
of spiritual experience, become real to us in the peace of 
Sunday morning. For we are in touch, not with one short - 
day plucked from the turmoil of the week, but with all the 
Sundays on which men have rested from their labors since 


time began. The day not only detaches itself, to our 


thought, from all working days, but unites itself with all 


the days of rest that have glowed and faded under these 


skies. In the sweet hush of the early hours, the trees 
untouched by the wind but vocal with the songs of birds 
hidden or flitting from branch to branch, the fields sweet 
and fragrant as if it were always morning, one becomes 
conscious of the unbroken succession of holy days which 
stretches away like a great highway to the very beginnings 
of history. Along that highway how many generations 
have walked with prayer and praise on their lips and with 
faith and love in their hearts! The fellowship of the good, 
the pure, and the aspiring becomes real to us in that 
thought, and we enter into the eternal communion of the © 
saints. Divisions of time, differences of race, fade out of 
our sight; we feel the oneness of humanity, the continuity 
of the great human family, and the unity of life. So there 
enters into our thought the peace of one of those vast 
outlooks in which the fields fade into the landscape and 
the strifes and divisions of men are lost in a vision of their 
larger relationships. ‘ The old Sabbath, or Seventh Day,’’ 
says Emerson, “ white with the religions of unknown thou- 
sands of years, when this hallowed hour dawns out of the 
deep—a clean page, which the wise may inscribe with truth, 
whilst the savage scrawls it with fetishes—the cathedral 
music of history breathes through it a psalm to our soli- 
tude.” 


It is true that to the really religious nature all days are 
holy and all places sacred, but we are immensely helped 
by fellowship and association ; and the immemorial conse- 
cration of Sunday to rest and worship is, aside from all 
other things which set it apart from other days, a great 
aid to the life of the spirit. In the great crises of life one 
kneels in profound loneliness ; but it is the loneliness of 
individual experience, not of individual destiny. We are 
all traveling the same road, though we are often so widely 
separated that we seem to be entirely isolated ; we are all 
drinking of the same cup of sorrow, though it is often 
held to our lips when the wine of joy seems to be at the 
lips of others. Every man has his own hidden and incom- 
municable life with God, but this secret fellowship is a rill 
which flows into and swells the. universal fellowship. We 
need to feel, not only the community of our needs and 
sorrows, but the community of our hopes and worship. 
We need not only our own silent hours and quiet places ; 
we need also the vast quiet of Sunday morning, the repose 
of universal rest and of immemorial worship. The calm of 
those fresh and fragrant hours is no figment of the imag- 
ination ; it is a kind of spiritualization of Nature; it is a 
symbol of that peace of God which passes understanding. | 
If we open our souls to its silent influence, it wins us away 
from ourselves into a sense of the universal life of man in 
God ; it frees us from the care and anxiety of our personal 
fortunes and takes us into the consciousness of an all- 
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embracing beneficence; it stills the waves of the shallow 


- geas of our own emotions with the vision of that calm 


figure to whose feet the surging waters are. as the solid 
earth. The peace of Sunday morning, sweet with the 
breath of the méadows and the music of the birds, is sweet 
also with the presence of that peace which abides beyond 
our struggles, of that unbroken life and worship which 
banish our discords and divisions, of that divine seeking 
for God which all men have shared according to their 
_ knowledge, and which gives the sorrowful history of man 
a touch of divine beauty and prophecy. 


Small Talk 


Small talk is often’ contemptuously: spoken of as the 


accomplishment of small-minded people, whose capacity 
is limited to superficial comment on trivial matters. If 
small talk is the only talk of which a person is capable, 
humorous contempt is not too pronounced an attitude to 
take towards it. If one has only a few ten-cent pieces to 
his fortune, his case is a sad one; but the man who wishes 
to take a cable-car, and has fifty dollars in bills of large 
denominations in his pocket and no small change, is, for 
the moment, in a position quite as embarrassing. Small 
change is a slender foundation of fortune, but for certain 
purposes and at certain moments small change is invalu- 
able. Small talk of the right sort is the natural medium of 
exchange in which a good deal of our social intercourse is 
carried on. We underrate the value of casual or routine 
contact with each other—the kind of contact which does not 
admit of continueus or deep-going discussion. There is no 
small civilizing power in that touch-and-go intercourse which 
makes up so considerable a part of our lives, and which 
affords opportunity for geniality of temper, friendliness of 
spirit, and a light play of talk on incidental and timely 
matters. To talk lightly and talk well is much more 
difficult than to talk gravely and talk well; it involves 
lightness of touch, quickness of wit, and an open and 
courteous mind. The elephantine tread of the solemn- 
minded thinker is always heavy and sometimes oppressive ; 
it is more significant of lack of intellectual variety and 
freshness than of presence of intellectual strength. Rich 
minds make their quality apparent in nothing more than in 
-the peculiar suggestiveness and freshness of their lighter 
talk. It has an element of art in it; the art of conveying 
deep thought without a touch of effort or an ounce of force. 
And no art makes one a more charming companion than the 
power to relieve the graver moods of the mind with flashes 
of ,wit, with intelligent glances at common things, with that 


charm of light and shade which is as much needed in social — 


intercourse as in a picture, a poem, or a play. 


The Meaning of the English Elections 


[Editorial Correspondence] 


If one looks only at Parliamentary results, it might seem as 
if the late political election in Great Britain were the end 
of the Liberal party. The combined majority of Conservatives 
and Unionists is 152. A majority of 152 in a House of 670 
members is overwhelming—provided the two sections of the 
party, Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists, keep together as 
successfully in power as when in opposition. The Irish vote in 
the House of Commons is no longer of political significance. 
The Conservative party can afford entirely to disregard it. But 
_ when we turn from Parliamentary to popular figures, there is 


not apparent any so decisive victory. The total vote, leaving: 
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Ireland wholly out of account, cast by the two parties is as 


follows : 


The student of history must remember that the radical ques- 
tion at issue, underlying all other questions in this election, is. 
one between democratic and aristocratic tendencies; and that 
the Liberal party, in the so-called Newcastle Programme, assailed 
the conservative or aristocratic tendencies in at least four dis- 
tinct capital points. It demanded disestablishment in Wales, 
which the Conservatives rightly regarded as eventually involving 
disestablishment in Scotland and England; the reference of the 
liquor question to local communities by popular vote, instead of, 
as now, to the magistrates; the curtailment of the privileges 
and prerogatives of the House of Lords; and local self-govern- 
ment for Ireland—a demand which, if granted, will unquestion- 
ably be followed by a demand for local self-government for 
Scotland and for Wales—in short, an adoption of a modified 
federal system for Great Britain. The most significant fact, 
then, in this election—far more significant than the Parliament- 
ary majority of 152—is the fact that in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, out of an aggregate vote of 4,269,421, there are 2,006.300 
who voted solidly for a democratic advance, not at one point, but 
at every point: for disestablishment, for local popular control 
of the liquor traffic, for lessening the power of the Peers, and 
for the introduction of local self-government in a guasz federal 
system ; and that they have done this in spite of strong ecclesi- 
astical and traditional prejudices in Scotland as well as England, 
of a tremendous money interest represented in the breweries, of 
a hereditary reverence for hereditary families, and of a concep- 
tion of Imperial solidity which is shocked, not to say horrified, 
at the suggestion of separate local governments for the separate 
communities of which the Empire is composed. . 

I may add that I do not find either in private conversation or 
in the public prints any indication that the Liberals are discour- 
aged, or propose to abandon any part of their programme, 
though they may hereafter be content to choose and press one 
point at a time. On the contrary, there appears to be a general 
impression that the Conservative Government will in some form 
give Ireland the self-government which she has been demanding 
—either in a local parliament or in largely increased parochial 
and county powers—and will not, in any event, go back to the 
discredited policy of coercion. 3 

From such survey of the political situation as I have been able 
to give here on the ground, I can neither think, with some Con- 
servatives, that the election means that England has done with 
Liberal or democratic tendencies, nor, with some extreme Radi- 
cals, that it is the end of the Liberal party, and that in its place 
a Labor or Socialistic party is sure to emerge. Socialism does . 
not appeal to the common sense of the Englishman, who is by 
nature and instinct conservative. I do not believe that it will 
ever come in England. But if it ever does come—that phase of 
Socialism which is properly termed Collectivism, the ownership 
of all tools and the direction of all industries by the Government 
—it will come only by very slow advances, and is yet a long way 
inthe future. The anticipation of the Socialist that this election 
means the end of Liberalism and the substitution of Radicalism 
is like the anticipation in our own country of those who expected, 
because of the last Congressional election, the death of the 
Democratic party and the birth of a Populist party to take its 
place. As little does the election mean that Liberalism and 
Radicalism are both dead, and that England is yoing back in her 
history. On the contrary, it means that nearly one-half the peo- 
ple in the Kingdom are Liberal, not only on a single point, but on 
every point of immediate importance—separation of Church and 
State, popular rather than official control of the liquor traffic, 
limitation of the political power of the aristocracy, and federal- 
ism rather than imperialism. The net result of this election is 
simply this: The people, by a moderate popular majority, have 
said to the Liberals or Progressives, You have proposed many 
changes; we are not yet ready for so many ; we must stop and 
think them-over. What the result of the thinking will-be the 
next decade will tell us. 
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dence. It is always a difficult and a delicate 
thing for a foreigner to discuss with insight and 
intelligence the education of another country than 
his own, and it is a discussion in which he is 
rarely successful. He has an eye mainly for differences, 
_ which he is apt to construe as deficiencies or defects ; and 
he may be quite unable to discover the causes or reasons 
which not only explain but demand and justify their ex- 
istence. But if he comes with an open and sympathetic 
eye, it is these very differences from his own system that will 
prove to him at once most interesting and instructive. 
Now, one of the things which the visitor from the Old 
World sees most to admire in American education in all its 
grades is its adaptation to the soil; its wonderful elas- 
ticity or ability to adjust itself to new needs and local con- 
ditions. It isa characteristic product of a people that has 
both the courage and the will to make experiments where 
an older and more conventional people could hardly risk 
an experimert or even conceive 
one to be possible. In a new 
country stability means fitness 
for environment, and _ 
adaptability to it; in an old coun- 
try it is apt to be taken as the 
synonym of its opposite, immo- 
bility. Not that in the higher 
education England has known no 
change; on the contrary, no insti- 


years changed more than the uni- 
versities, for they have shown 
signs of awakening to all the re- 
sponsibilities involved in being 
bodies charged with culture and 
enlightenment for the whole peo- 
ple. And even more remarkable 
is the rise, in almost all our great 
centers of population, of colleges 
of university rank which exhibit 
more or less adaptation to their 
respective homes, not only culti- 
vating literature, but also seeking 
association with the local medical 
schools, encouraging science, and 
even, in certain cases, technical 
studies. But here in America 
there is so much to be done, and so much room for doing it, 
that almost anything can be attempted ; and there is ample 
. evidence of both the will and the power to use the oppor- 
tunity. This is seen, not only in the founding of so many 
new universities of a high order, but in the readiness to use 
them, if not for experiment, yet for the embodiment of broader 
and higher academic ideals. I do not feel it too much to 
say that the founding and the organization of the Johns 
Hopkins University marked an era in university history. 
There was nothing that in practice had been so com- 
pletely lost as the notion that the university was the spe- 
cial home of scholarship and research. It had become 
simply a superior high school, a place where boys were 
trained for the professions. This done, their work was 
accomplished. So much was this the case that the man 
who is to the popular imagination the most typical Oxford 
man of the century—the late Cardinal Newman (though 
he is this only on its least real and most conventional side) 
—could argue that universities were intended for the cul- 
tivation of mind rather than the advancement of knowl- 
edge, the latter being properly the function of learned 
societies. But, as a simple matter of fact, the old Euro- 
pean university was a learned society, and therefore able 
to cultivate mind; was a body incorporated for research 
and the increase of knowledge, and was therefore quali- 
fied to form character. Two things it must foster if it is 
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to fulfill its highest intellectual and moral functions—the 
love of truth and the ability constantly to seek and to 
receive it; and the university that is content to be a mere 
higher high school will fail to evoke in its students the very 
qualities it ought to look for most jealously. And the 
Johns Hopkins University recalled us to this lost ideal. 
Our best B.A.’s had duly acquired the art of learning; what 
they needed was, not to be sent forth in their callow state 
to forget the knowledge or lose the aptitudes they had so 
laboriously gained, but to be allowed the opportunity of 
completing their education by pursuing special studies, 
making independent researches, and possibly tasting the 


supreme joy of chancing upon some discovery. And to 


show that this was a thing that a university could do and 
ought to do was an honor reserved to America, with its 
free field, ample resources, and adventurous sons, who 
have even in matters academic—which with us, at least, 
are seldom friendly to bravery of enterprise—some of the 
old colonial independence and courage. And the result has 
_ been as happy as could have been 
wished. A new spirit has been 
_breathed into universities—Eng- 
lish as well as American. Post- 
graduate studies and courses have » 
now become common here, while 
Oxford and Cambridge have, dur- 
ing the past year, been engaged 
in instituting research degrees, 
which can be gained, after a given 
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years changed more than the ‘period of residence, by graduates 


of other universities who prove 
their title by adequate independ- 
ent work in the fields of science 
or letters. 

But there are other types of 
academic experiment. Cornell is 
an example of a university adapted 
to the soil, bravely modern and 
industrial without ceasing to be 
ancient and classical or philo- 
sophical and historical. The lat- 
ter character one feels at a dis- 
tance; seen face to face what. 
impresses one is its modernity, 
yet with its modern studies so 
organized as to give the sense 
: of their immense scientific and, as. 
it were, patriotic value. What I mean is that it has 
instituted departments and organized them as excellent 
academic and scientific disciplines, while they are excel- — 
lently adapted to the creation of the sort of citizens 
the State most needs—those qualified to discover, to use, 
and to develop the resources of the country. This was the 
classical idea of education; Plato and Aristotle held it; 
it was Milton’s; it is surely the idea of every man who 
wishes to see the university serve the land in which it 
lives. There is nothing intrinsically ignoble in being fitted 
for use; if there is, it can only be because the use is base 
or the mode of fitting for it is mean, What I felt at Cornell 
was, for example, that entomology could be studied not 
only as a science which deals with beautiful creatures, but 
also as one eminently conducive to the well-being of a coun- 
try whose wealth lies so largely in the fruits of the field ; and 
if physiology has received the impulse to some of its most 
brilliant discoveries from the love of health for the body, 
may not entomology be ennobled by seeking to conduce to 
the wealth of the land? Then, too, I had never under- 
stood before what a wide academic culture might lie in 
architecture ; how educative it could be made through art 
and the relation of the plastic and building arts and 
achievements to all that is most vital and spiritual, most 
humble and most majestic in all civilized history, ancient 
and modern, and how deep was the foundation it had in 
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the sciences, and how necessary they are to the art whose 
function it is fitly to harmonize the house to the soil from 
which it ought toseem togrow. And thesame feeling came 
from the use which was made of engineering and the sev- 
eral related natural sciences and mechanic arts. 

From another point of view, a still more recent univer- 
sity has impressed me—Chicago. Itis, indeed, too young to 
admit of just comparison with older and more fully organ- 
ized universities, and I have seen it only in its summer 
session ; but the remarkable thing is that, being so young, 
it is yet so large in aim, ambitious in ideal, and varied in ac- 
complishment. Its rapid growth in organization and achieve- 
ment tends to perplex the slow-witted English mind, which 
can hardly conceive maturity apart from age. But here 
is the latest born of the universities already possessed of 
a staff of professors and lecturers which the oldest might 
envy, and with a large body of graduate students gathered 
from many quarters and engaged in a wide field of the 
higher studies. It is equipped and administered with a view 
both to teaching and research; it is as active through its 
press asin its class-rooms. It aims at being the instructor 
not simply of its own students, but of the whole learned world. 
The vigor and diversity of its intellectual interests are re- 
flected in the literature it is creating, the graduation theses 
it accepts, the books, papers, and journals it publishes— 
philological, scientific, economical, literary, theological. 
But the point in its manifold activity which came most 
vividly before me was one which well illustrates how truly 
American universities have divined the special needs of their 
people. In this more than in any other country the social and 
economical conditions, the extraordinary increase of popu- 
lation—so often utterly alien in source and character—and 
its still more extraordinary diffusion, have laid upon teach- 
ers peculiar burdens and made them suffer under excep- 
tional disadvantages. In a vast multitude of cases they 
have had many things to teach and few opportunities of 
learning; they have often had to study in colleges imper- 
fectly equipped, or to teach in places where society is scant 
and the means of culture still scantier. It was a generous 
thing to think of such men, and to insiitute a session ex- 
pressly with a view to their needs. There is no way in 
which the public and ordinary education of the country 
could be more effectively served. ‘The men who have the 
professions still to enter must be remembered, but the men 
who have already entered ought not to be forgotten. Men 
who live in the university, surrounded with the latest litera- 
ture, breathing the very air of discovery and debate, feel- 
ing time all too short and all too swift for the interests 
which come crowding in with each new day, can have little 
conception of the fate of those men, as keen in mind, as 
cultivated in intelligence, as social in instincts as them- 
selves, to whom these things are all denied. And I feel 
that the University of Chicago, in adding to its scientific 
ambitions this intensely practical aim—viz., by means of its 
summer session to make adequate and efficient provision 
for the further instruction of the multitudes who have learned 
by their professional experiences their intellectual defects 


and educational needs—has performed an academic service © 


of the first order. It shows that so long as universities are 
willing to learn, no limit can be set to their power to teach. 
_ I had intended to notice two other points, but these it 
is not possible to discuss here in detail. One is the 
ease with which new subjects or chairs can be introduced 
into the American universities. It is possible that the 
ease is here too great. There is, after all, a distinction 
between education and research, and: not all subjects 
are equally efficient instruments of education, while some 
have, by much use and long experience, been well-nigh 
perfected for their purpose. And these subjects ought 
not to be lightly dislodged. New chairs ought to be 
made, as it were, pedagogically to justify themselves 
before being allowed to become normal members of a 
faculty which educates undergraduates. It would be in- 
deed a calamity were our growing love of specialization, 
with its inevitable result, the increase in special chairs, 
to be the means of killing the education which truly 
cultivates. And the tendency I allude to is quite as 
Strong, possibly even stronger, in the older and more 
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conservative as in the younger anti more innovating uni- 


versities. The second point is fundamental; it touches 
what seems to me the most flagrant and fatal defect in 
American education, viz., the want—save in two or three 
cases where State connection has placed the university 
in an exceptional position—of any organic connection 
between the universities and the high schools. This 
injuriously affects education in all its branches and in all 
its stages, in the public and in the high school, in the col- 
lege and in the university. It prevents the adaptation of 
school to college and of college to school; it hinders any 
approach to uniformity of standard in candidates for 
matriculation ; it deprives the lower education of the ines- 
timable advantage of being guided by its legitimate end, 
and the higher of the excellence which belongs to a system 
which stands on a broad and solid foundation. In England 
much has been done to remedy this defect by means of 
examinations which the universities conduct. They are, 
for high or secondary schools, much better examining 
bodies than Government inspectors, for their standards are 
more living, more flexible, more adapted to a point which 
is not an end in itself, but a transition from one educational 
stage to another. Oxford and Cambridge have two kinds 
of examinations—a local system, with a junior and senior 
stage, open to pupils of all secondary schools ; and a schools 
system, conducted by a joint board of the two universities. — 
This latter brings the universities and the secondary schools 
into something like organic relations. They mutually 
depend upon each other ; the universities are the normal 
goal of the schools, the schools the normal sources of sup- 
ply for the universities ; and so the education has some 
chance of being continuous, preparatory in the one case, 
conclusory in the other. It enables the university to guide 
the reading of the schools—it may be said largely both to 
edit and publish the books used; and it enables the schools 
to influence the university, preventing it from becoming 
too self-centered and self-contained, keeping it alive to all 
the movements and all the improvements proceeding 
throughout the whole province of education. And it seems 
to me that some system of this kind, adapted, of course, to © 
American conditions, would strengthen education where 
it is weakest and improve it where it is most defective. 
It would fall to the universities to take the initiative, and 
they would have, probably, to take it together. Were some 
of the greater and the more influential ones to unite and 
agree on a common policy, means of making it effectual 
would no doubt soon be found, with the result that the 
needed co-ordination and correlation of all the stages in the 
educational process would before long be realized. And 
even the most progressive universities would be all the 
better for feeling responsible, not only for undergraduate 
and post-graduate studies, but also in a measure for the 
studies of boys still in their pre-undergraduate stage. 


The Value of College Education to a 


Business Man 
By Harvey E. Fisk 

It is now generally conceded that college education is 
an essential preliminary to the successful practice of 
medicine or law. Formerly a young man would go directly 
from school into a law office ora doctor’s office and acquire 
the technical knowledge of his chosen profession. Later 
on it was found that it was a great advantage to take a short 
theoretical course in a law school or a medical school, and 
these schools required a certain proficiency in general 
knowledge before receiving students. The tendency of 
late has been both to lengthen the course of study in the 
technical school and to require a full collegiate course of 
study as a preliminary to entrance. 

What is the reason for this increased thoroughness of 
preparation for the active work of a profession, and why is 
such stress laid upon the necessity for a broad general 
culture, a college education, before undertaking the special 
course in the technical school ? 

The college-bred law student has studied the English 
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language, and has a more thorough knowledge of its possi- 
bilities, His vocabulary is larger. He has learned how 
to use the words which most clearly express his meaning. 
By the study of logic he has learned to put his thoughts 
in proper sequence. From psychology he has learned to 
know the processes by which the mind works, and thus he 
is able to divine the probable line of argument which his 
opponent will take, and so to prepare himself in advance 
to meet it. Having through his study of history a knowl- 
edge of the laws and customs of other times and peoples, 
he is prepared as his less cultured adversary cannot be. 

In like manner, the medical student who has received a 
college education is found to be fitted to grasp more quickly 
the complex study of the diseases of the human body and 
mind. 

What is true of the so-called learned professions is true 
to-day of every line of business. In order to succeed, the 
man must be able to use every faculty to the best advan- 
tage. He must have not only a sound mind but a trained 
mind. He must be able to think in the right way and to 
act at the right moment. 

In the early stage of his career in ‘business a young man 
will not appreciate what he has missed by not going to 
college. Assuming that he entered an office or a store at 
seventeen, and that his friend entered college at the same 
age, he will feel at twenty-one greatly the superior of his 
friend in business ability. But five or ten years later the 
one who had the college training will probably be found to 
be working more easily, with greater confidence, and with 
exactly as much success as the friend who had four years 
the start—if not greater. 

I am a great believer in laying deep, broad, substantial 
foundations for all undertakings in life. I believe that 
certain pursuits require broader and better foundations 


than others, For some a good common-school education 


is ample, and the time spent in college would probably be 
of no advantage; perhaps it would even be a detriment. 
However, if a boy intends to become something more than 
an under clerk or a small tradesman; he will need the best 
preliminary education that his parents can afford to give 
him, 

In the down-town business sections of New York City 
several great buildings are now being erected. The utmost 
care has been bestowed upon their foundations. Special 
engineers have been employed, and in some cases they 
have had to drive piles sixty feet below the surface of the 
ground before a firm foundation could be found. These 
piles are driven very close to each other, and the interstices 
filled in with the best cement. After weeks of prepara- 
tion the construction of the building may at last be pro- 
ceeded with. 

It is because the building is to be so high and so noble 
in its proportions that the foundation is laid so deep and 
broad. A less important building would require a less 


‘substantial foundation ; and the contractor’s booth can be 


stood upon the pavement with perfect — without any 
special foundation whatever. 

The illustration requires no explanation. Any boy who 
reads this article will understand that the greater his ambi- 
tion to be successful in business, the more important the 
career which he hopes to have, the more pains he must be 
willing to take in preparing for it. 

I think it wise for a boy to have pretty clearly in mind 


_ during his college course, and particularly during the last 


two years, the line of business which he intends to follow. 
He can then shape his college course, by an_ intelligent 
choice of the elective studies, so as to get from it the great- 
est good. I should advise, also, during a part of the long 
vacation, getting a position, even at a nominal salary, with 
one of the best concerns in the line of business which he 
expects tofollow. In this way he will have the benefit of 
practical work, and will be kept so closely in touch with the 
business that he will be prepared to take hold intelligently 
and quickly the moment he is graduated. 

Let me impress on every boy who is looking forward 
to a business career the importance of giving peculiar 
attention to a study of the English language and literature. 
He should be thorough in this. He should learn to express 
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his thoughts tersely and easily in good, pure English. 

Thoroughness in mathematics is most essential, and a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the history, resources, and insti- 
tutions of our own country. Absolute knowledge along 
these three lines lays the foundation of success.. They are 
the ones, too, that are too apt to be slighted, because we 
think that we know our own language and how to use it, 
and all about our own country, intuitively. 

A word about college sports. It is a waste of time and 
money to run about after the “teams.” Every college boy 
should make good use of the opportunity to enjoy in 
moderation all manly sports, especially the out-of-door 
sports. The subsequent professional and business career 
will leave too few opportunities for exercise, and nature will 
punish severely the man who neglects his body. A love of 
out-of-door sports, not as an onlooker, but as a habitual 
participant, will be invaluable all through life. 

One word in conclusion: Cultivate a habit of repose of 
mind. Learn to be a good listener. The most successful 
men work, as a rule, most quietly. The mastery of a sub- 
ject insures one greater ease and quietness in its use. — 
Learn to weigh conflicting opinions and to decide by the 
preponderance of evidence. A college education will 
strengthen all your faculties, and, rightly used, will be a2 
blessing all through life. 


Preparatory Schools and Colleges 
By Charles H. Lerch 


The educational problem is as yet unsolved, and prob- 
ably will remain unsolved for some time tocome. The 
higher institutions of learning are sometimes inclined to 
trace the beginnings at least of their own failures to the 
preparatory schools, while the preparatory schools are not 
always in a mood to shoulder the responsibility. As. 
things are, the war, we fear, will continue until colleges 
and preparatory schools shall understand better what is 
required of each in order to meet the educational wants 
of the present day. Now the criticism is turned upon the: 
old-style academies, which are said to be in the last stages. 
of consumption, and which should be relegated to the 
region of back numbers. Then, again, it is turned upon 
the public high schools and to the schools leading up to. 
the high schools, as being nothing more than grinding- 
machines,. utterly incapable of producing intellectual life. 

One college has this way of looking at the educational 
standard; another, another way. One college makes these 
requirements of preparatory students; another college, 
others. If the preparatory schools cannot adjust them- 
selves to this kaleidoscopic state of educational affairs, 
they are condemned. It by no means follows that a stu- 
dent who is prepared to pass his examinations without a 
single failure at one large college is competent to do the 
same at another one. One college lays a great deal of 
stress upon one feature of its examinations ; another ignores 
that altogether, and puts the emphasis at another place. 
There must be almost as many sides to a preparatory school. 
as there are higher institutions in the country. <A great 
many college professors who are of the intensely special- 
istic kind think evidently that the educational millennium 
would come if the branch of knowledge in which they are 
particularly interested were enhanced. So the poor appli- 
cant for the freshman class must be put to a test almost 
severe enough fora specialist. The entrance examination in. 
physics at one university is almost too difficult for a rusty 
tutor ; while at another university physics is ignored, and. 
physiology magnified to such an extent that a country 
doctor can hardly pass. 

There are different types of professors, too, in the same 
institution, who do not by any means always have similar 
ideas upon educational matters. Some of these are liber- 
ally cultured teachers, who have gone into the environments 
of the subjects they teach; others are simply narrow- 
minded specialists—men with but one idea; while still 
others are only high-school teachers, thoroughly wedded to. 
their idols, pet text-books. It is not uncommon to find 
teachers who have charge of two different divisions of the 
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same class, who differ widely as to where the emphasis 
should be laid in teaching. One teacher of geometry re- 
quires strict subscription to the letter; another encourages 
originality, and regards the book as only a crutch to the 
attainment of that originality. Oneteacher of Latin spends 
most of his time upon the grammer; another upon the 
thought, and looks upon grammar as the vehicle of thought. 
If it is agreed in general as to what should be required of an 
applicant to college, it is not universally agreed as to the 
extent or amount of that which should be required. It is 
not an easy matter for a preparatory school, doing prelim- 
inary work for the different colleges and universities, to do it 
satisfactorily, so that its students may enter college and 
university without conditions. The cause of our educa- 
tional weakness should not be traced to the preparatory 
school, but partly to the indefiniteness and vagueness of 
the higher schools relating to these matters. 

The preparatory school, like the college, recognizes lack 
of character as a great factor in educational failure. But 
the colleges must. not regard the teachers of preparatory 
schools as the parents of the students intrusted to them for 
instruction. Let the home and the church and the Sunday- 
school take some of the responsibility for character-failing 
upon themselves. What are the higher institutions doing 
towards building up character in young men? Suppose 
that the college freshman has character enough to begin his 
course satisfactorily, how much does the college help him 
in strengthening his character and developing it still fur- 
ther? One thing was and is still in favor of the old-time 
academy, and that is that it contributes a good deal 
towards character-building. We believe that the college 
does not afford more strength and grace to its students 
towards meeting the peculiar temptations of college life 
than does the preparatory school to its students. If a 
young man turns out to be a poor student in college 
because he has been led astray by the temptations in col- 
_ lege, it does not follow that he was not once a good student 
in preparatory school. Many a preparatory teacher has 
been puzzled and chagrined when he saw his pet in school 
graduate near the bottom of his class in college. He had 
built all his hopes upon that one, but he is now disappointed. 
It is true, in a great sense, Once a student, always a stu- 
dent; once a strong character, always a strong character. 
But it is not true in a great enough sense to warrant col- 
leges in conjecturing that the failings of young men in 
college are always to be attributed to poor work done in 
preparatory schools. 

In one respect particularly the work of the preparatory 
school is being criticised just now, and that is in reference 
to the teaching of English. There is, no doubt, a great 
deal here to be criticised, and a great deal of room for im- 
provement along this line. How much English do pre- 
paratory schools teach? Well, just as much as, and perhaps 
a little more than, the colleges prescribe for them in their 
various catalogues. What methods dothey pursue? Just 
such methods as the colleges prescribe to them in text- 
books in English mostly edited and written by college pro- 
fessors. What is the line on which the training of English 
in preparatory schools proceeds? Along the line sug- 
gested by the colleges and universities, principally along 
the line of grammar and philology. Still, itis claimed, and 
with more truth than poetry, that the preparatory students 
at graduation cannot write decent enough English to 
make their essays and orations presentable on Commence- 
ment Day. But how is it with the colleges? What kind 
of English do their graduates, on the average, write? How 
many seniors in college can of their own accord, without 
a liberal help from the professor of rhetoric, present 
orations and essays suitable to critical Commencement 
occasions? To the average college student the thoughts 
of the greatest masters of English are as hermetically 
sealed as are the thoughts of the ancients to those who 
study Latin and Greek. Grammar and philology alone do 
not necessarily produce good literary English. Something 
more is required. The students must live with the great 

writers of English, and digest their thoughts. : 


To get young students to read good books after their 


tastes have been vitiated by the reading of Sunday-school 
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books and books of low degree, is a work more easily sug- 
gested than accomplished. They, no doubt, will read more 
if the books are handed to them than if the matter is left 
simply to their own discretion. But the question is, How 
much does the average student, with his undeveloped tastes, 
get out of the best writers of English, and how much do 
they actually help his English? The home and the street, 
it cannot be denied, are two powerful teachers of English, 
as powerful as, if not more powerful than, the school. 
There is also a spirit of adventure manifest’on the part of 
young men in the direction of slang and crooked English, 
especially since slang is assigned a not inconspicuous place 
in some of our standard dictionaries. Add to this that 
carelessness and lack of enthusiasm as regards English are 
as common failings among students as in other matters. 
We are not pessimistic. We still believe in grammar 
and philology and the study of literature as the means of 
creating a good literary style and use of language. But pro- 
fessors of colleges are not always doing the just thing when 
they insist that the sins which their students commit in 
English had their origin in the preparatory schools. 


On the Use of Translations in Colleges 
By Kate Upson Clark 


Until within a few years, the use of standard printed 
translations by college students in connection with their 
classical studies’'has been discountenanced, if not forbid- 
It was held that the mental — 
discipline and sound learning acquired by digging out, 
unassisted, the meaning of the original text were much 
greater than if any sort of help were rendered to the stu- 
dent, and that it was distinctly dishonorable in- him to 
accept such help. This view still obtains in many of our 
smaller colleges, and in all colleges for women. In some 
of our larger institutions, however, a somewhat different 
idea is gaining a foothold. 

In such institutions it is difficult to exercise that super- 
vision over individual students which is practicable among 
smaller communities. This difficulty has prevented dis- 
covery when translations have been employed, until, it is 
claimed, all attempts to restrict their use have practically 
ceased. 

One university professor of high standing states his 
platform thus: ‘“‘ We have found it impossible to enforce 
rules regarding the indiscriminate use of translations. It 
has, therefore, seemed best to stop discussing the matter. 
We endeavor to make the examinations such that if a man — 
has used translations improperly he will be ‘ dropped.’ If 
he has made use of them only to smooth his own version, ~ 
after having first conscientiously worked it out for himself, 
it is quite possible that he may gain more than if he had | 
pursued his study without the aid of the ‘pony.’ He will 


certainly acquire a fuller knowledge of the whole literature 


which he is studying, and of the special subject.” 

Another distinguished classical scholar, the President 
of a college, says: ‘“‘ The prevalence of ‘ sight’ translation, 
both in the recitation and on examination, renders it 
impossible to rely so largely as formerly on the‘ pony.’ I 
have been glad that I never used one, though there is a 
place for it. My idea is that the whole, or large portions, 
of authors read should be studied in translations for the 
general outlook and understanding of their position in 
history and literature, and that small, selected passages 
should be read critically and carefully without the aid of a 
translation.” 

In another institution, when a young man applied to his 
professor for advice in regard to the use of translations, 
this was the advice: “‘ We greatly prefer that you should 
not use them in preparing your lessons; but if you insist 
upon doing so, the best one is So-and-so’s.” 

The President of one of our oldest Eastern colleges, in a 
brief review of the subject of classical culture, in an educa- 
tional monthly, alludes eloquently to “the great sweep of 
antique life, the fathomless depth of classical thought, the 
political development of Greece and Rome, their philoso- 
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phy, their law, their literature as wholes, their relation to 
modern times ;” and goes on to say that, if he could have 
his way, he would divide every college class upon entrance, 
or, at the latest, by the middle of the first year, into two 
sections—those who gave, and those who did not give, 


promise of facility in the classic tongues. With the latter, 
reading in the original should form but a very small part 
of the work, and, with the poorest, none at all. ‘I would 
give them a classical course in English,” he continues— 
‘‘books upon: classical history, art, law, and translations 
from the noblest classical historians and poets. . .. One 
would expect these men to get through with the classics at 
the end of their freshman year, yet not a few would then 
have aclearer grasp of classical life, history, and ways 
than our very best students can now boast on graduation. 
The abler part of the class ought again to be divided into 
philologists and general culture scholars. The philolo- 
gists should read enormously, at the same time canvassing 
certain pieces accurately under the most careful drill. The 
others should read at will illustrative extracts, but never be 
asked to parse a word, carrying on, as far as possible in 
the original, the same sort of course as the poorest men, 
only expatiating far more widely and going into all ques- 
tions a great deal more deeply.” 

This is a bold and interesting scheme for a curriculum, 
and throws a welcome light upon the legitimate uses of 
translations; but to old-fashioned people (to return to the 
immediate pressing problem) the idea of the mental disci- 
pline to be derived for every variety of the youthful mind 
from hunting out hard roots, untangling characteristic 
idioms, and mastering a vocabulary for one’s self, has-still 
a strong hold. It might be possible to combine the mod- 
ern method with the old one by devoting a portion of the 
first year to honest, tough wrestling with the text of the 
most important of the ancient writers, and the rest of the 
year to the comparative study of their literature as a 
whole, and its relations and influence. The reading of 
polished translations from the pens of professional scholars 
may, however, be done easily in later years; while the 
hard study of the structure and etymology of these model 
tongues of the world can never again be pursued to such 
re as in the class-room and in the formative period 
of life. | 

Perhaps the prevalent Socialism of the times has a little 
unsettled the strong old doctrines of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence among us. To accept help in the preparation 
of any lesson, unless from a fellow-student as inexperienced 
as himself, used to be revolting to well-regulated young 
people. The theory was held that ten words looked out 
and parsed for himself were worth, for genuine intellectual 
growth, ten pages which were construed and parsed for him 
by somebody else. 

As to the difficulty of enforcing regulations against the 
use of the “ trot,” it is simply the difficulty, as old as the 
race, of inculcating a high sense of honor among a body 
of men without surveillance. 
there must be some vital defect in a system of instruction 
under which it is impossible to make the flower of our 
American youth (as we are wont to consider the young 
men of our colleges), when once the path of duty is 
made clear to them, to walk in it with a considerable 
degree of unanimity. Even under the present equivocal 
treatment of the question, a proportion of every class, esti- 
mated by various college men at from one-tenth to one- 
eighth, never use the “trot” in any form. One young 
man of good judgment, and having no optimistic tenden- 
cies, when asked what effect would be produced upon his 
class by a definite statement from the professors that no 
translations should be used in the preparation of the les- 
sons, replied that he believed it would be possible, after 
a patient course of such instruction, to raise as high a 
standard of honor in Northern colleges in regard to such 
helps as now prevails in the South. “If the professors 
would only be plain with us,” he continued, “ the fellows 
would undertake to respond to a reasonable degree to their 
expectations, and college public opinion would, before many 
months or years, make life intolerable for a ‘ trotter.’ ”’ 

If, therefore, our leading professors really think it best 
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to overturn the old order of things, let the mora/e of their 
theory be explained to their pupils. There is already con- 
fusion enough in the contemporary human mind regarding 
right and wrong. If it be the correct thing to use transla- 
tions in the preparation of the lessons, let the student be 
told so in no uncertain terms. He is not now so informed. 
Neither is he directly forbidden to use the “trot.” The 
consequence of this anomalous situation is that many a 
conscientious youth sees himself distanced by men who 
use translations while he does not. If the case were per- 
fectly understood, no difficulty of that sort could arise. An 
explanation is as much in the interest of the man who may 
be “dropped ” for failure in “ sight translation ’’ upon ex- 
amination as of him who suffers in his daily marks, but — 
who may do better in the final test because he has refrained 
from “ trotting.” | 

Too much is nearly always taken for granted in matters 
of this kind, especially among the young. The great Pla- 
tonic maxim, “ Virtue may be taught,” implies that it must 
be taught. Commonly reasonable and well-disposed stu- 
dents will, as the young man said, nearly always be affected 
when explicitly informed that, from causes which are 
clearly defined, or from fear of consequences which are 
disastrous to the mind, this or that course is best. In any 
event, let there be no chance for casuistry or for the be- 
fogging of the moral issue. Our politics and our criminal 
courts illustrate daily the need everywhere for the exact 
definition of the right and the wrong. Whatever lack 
exists in our universities, it should not be that of moral 
directness. 

As to the relative amount of culture to be obtained from 
study with the aid of translations and without them, only 
In their 
absence, the two would seem to possess about equal theo- 
retic advantages. Under an instructor who can point out. 


the beauties of each day’s lessons, and instill a taste for 


study which shall outlast school and college, leading to 
further excursions into the same fields in maturer years, — 
the old method remains unmatched for producing strength 
of mind, ingenuity of combination and analysis, and posi- 
tive self-reliance. A wider conception of ancient life and 
literature and their connection with our own times might 
probably be gained by the other. 


German Universities 
By Elbert F. Baldwin 


While American readers have enjoyed some enlighten- 
ment upon the character of German universities through 
the books of Messrs. Hart and Matthew Arnold, and also 
of certain phases of student life in Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
novel “ Greifenstein,” they have not as yet had access to 
such an authoritative and reliable work as “ Die deutschen 
Universitaten,’”’ by Professor Friedrich Paulsen, who occu- 
pies the chair of Philosophy and Pedagogy in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. This work has been well translated by 
Professor Perry, of Columbia College, and now appears © 
under the title ‘*‘ The German Universities : Their Charac- 
ter and Historical Development ” (Macmillan & Co., New 
York). Professor Nicholas Murray Butler has contributed 
an introduction on the relation of the German universities 
to the problems of higher education in the United States, 
which is not the least valuable part of a valuable book. 
As the historic American college traces its origin in 
direct line to Oxford and Cambridge, so the new Ameri- 
can university represents the influence of the academic 
traditions of Berlin and Leipsic. Professor Butler justly 
says that the existing terminology inextricably confuses 
colleges and universities, and sometimes even institutions 
that are little more than secondary schools. If we allow 
every institution founded for any form of higher education 
to classify itself by the name that it assumes, there are no 
fewer than one hundred and thirty-four universities in the 
United States—a surprising number to be compared with 
the total of twenty universities forall Germany. Ofcourse 


_ the difference is patent to almost any observer; it is that 


to be a university in fact is something more than to be a 
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university in name. Indeed, Professor von Holst (for- 
merly of Freiburg, but now of Chicago) says : 


There is in the United. States as yet not a single university in 
the sense attached to the word by Europeans. All the Ameri- 
can institutions bearing this name are either compounds of col- 
lege and university—the university, as an aftergrowth, figuring 
still to some extent as a kind of annex or excrescence of the col- 
lege—or hybrids of college and university, or, finally, a torso of 
a university. An institution wholly detached from the school 
work done by colleges, and containing all the four faculties 
organically connected to a uaiversitas literarum, does not exist. 


Mr. Butler thinks that this judgment rests, however, on 
two false assumptions: (1) That exact reproductions of the 
German universities should be developed in the United 
States, and that until this development takes place there 
will be no American universities ; and (2) that the American 
college is to be classed with the German gymnasium as a 
secondary school. We believe that our universities must 
learn the lessons that their German predecessors teach, 
‘but should also be expected to develop those characteristics 
peculiar to our National life. Nor should we confuse our 
colleges with German gymnasia. There is no counter- 
part in England, France, or Germany to our college. In 
one sense it is like a university, and in another like a 
school. The combination, however—as institutions like 
Williams and Amherst have abundantly proved—is well 
adapted to the demands of our civilization. Our colleges 
number four hundred and thirty. Their diversity and their 
common features are well known. Mr. Butler thinks that in 
one important respect our system is distinctly superior to 
that in Germany, where a clear-cut dividing line between 
the gymnasium and the university is drawn. The conse- 
quence is that a university student, there sometimes loses 
his balance in adjusting himself. ere, on the other hand, 
we have the inspiring examples of Harvard, Columbia, 
Chicago, and the Johns Hopkins University, where in the 
same corporation a college and a university exist side by 
side, and where the work of the one passes gradually and 
almost insensibly into that of the other. When we come 
to the university organization itself, we find that the fun- 
damental principles established long ago in Germany are 
fully recognized here; indeed, Professor Miinsterberg 
declares that, considered merely as teaching institutions, 
the American university surpasses the German in efficiency. 
Let us not forget, however, in passing, that the emphasis 
laid on our teaching is often done at the expense of 
research. 

So much for the introduction. In the main work, those 
who have passed some semesters or years at German univer- 
sities, but especially those who have sat at the feet of the 
eminent and beloved Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, will especially appreciate his accurate 
and forceful descriptions. Professor Paulsen reduces the 
forms of existing universities to three fundamental types: 
the English, the French,and the German. The first is 
the oldest type, and in it the original form of the 
medizval university is most completely preserved. Oxford 
and Cambridge are free corporations on an ecclesiastical 
basis; their property is derived from “ foundations,” and 
the State has nothing to do with their ordinary administra- 
tion. Teachers and scholars still live together in a sort of 
conventual community. The purpose of instruction is a 
broadened general culture, but strictly scientific research 
and technical preparation for the professions are outside 
of the accustomed courses. In France, since the Revolu- 
tion, the universities have been but the development of inde- 
pendent training-schools ; facu/ltés de droit, de médecine, des 
sciences, des lettres, Thus there has come about an aban- 
donment of university nity. Only the name, Université de 
france, remains, denoting that administrative system which 
covers the whole country. Scientific investigation does 
not properly fall within the scope of the French faculties. 
These are State institutions, and the instructors State offi- 
cials. Coming to the German type (indigenous also to 
Austria, Switzerland, Scandinavia, and the Low Countries), 
we find an external organization occupying a middle ground 
between the English and French systems. Like the latter, 
the German university is a State institution, yet it still 
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possesses to a certain degree the right of self-government. 


It determines ‘by its own examinations the circles from 
which “its instructors are mainly drawn, and it also 
makes nominations to the Government for the appoint- 
ment of those instructors. The particular character of the 
German university which distinguishes it from all others 
is that it is the workshop of scientific research, and an 
institution for general as well as for technical scien- 
tific instruction. It therefore has the advantages of both 
the English and the French systems, and something more, 
since the university professor in Germany is at once teacher 
and scientific investigator. As Professor Paulsen says, 
the latter feature is even the more prominent, so that, one 
would say, the scientific investigators of Germany are at 
the same time the teachers of the academic youth. Our 
author calls attention to the fact that in England such men as 


‘Gibbon, Macaulay, the Mills, Darwin, and Herbert Spencer 


have stood quite outside the universities. In Germany, on 
the contrary, there are few eminent savants who have not 
been university professors. The life of a nation is unmis- 
takably more influenced-by the latter than by the former 
tendency. It was, above all, as academic teachers that 
such men as Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Schleiermacher 
influenced their times; as authors their influence was not 
especially great. So, also, let one but consider the impulse 
given by such a historian as Ranke through his seminar. 
How significant, too, is the fact that Luther and Melanch- 
thon were university professors! . 

The part of this work which deals with the historical 
development of the German universities is of great interest, 
but we find the succeeding chapters of more practical 
worth. The present relations of those universities to the 
State, to the Church, and to the community in general are 
clearly and concisely put forth. The system of university 
teaching by lectures and by seminars, the great funda- 
mentals of that teaching, Zehrfrecheit and Lernfretheit, are 
eloquently expounded. Not only the educator, but also 
the general reader, will be attracted to the pages which 
have to do with the age of students, the length of study, 
vacations, mode of life, expenses, changes from one uni- 
versity to another (for the majority of students attend at 


least a second, and many a third or fourth, university), 


societies, clubs, Corps, Burschenschaften, and Vereine, the 
pursuit of study and the facilities for study, examinations 
and degrees. The last chapter of this book is an appro- 
priate apex to the work. Its subject is the unity of the 
universities, which Professor Paulsen justl believes has 
been a great benefit both to science aiid to life in the 
Fatherland. It is evident that the unified university is far 
superior both in importance and in dignity to the isolated 
faculties. This is seen in the loss of educational unity 
and force in France, where the faculties are separated. 
On the contrary, even the small German universities, such - 
as Jena or Erlangen, are by no means unknown in foreign 
lands. In one place the theological faculty, in another the 
medical or the philosophical, will give a brilliant name to 
the whole institution. Again, the unified university holds 
constantly before the eyes of all its members the unity of 
science. The theologian associates with the philosopher, 


the philologian, and the historian. 


These sciences appear to him, as it were, in personal form, so 
that he cannot pass them by without notice; he is forced to 
settle his mental accounts with them. This has undoubtedly 
had the greatest influence on the character of Protestant the- 
ology, whose principal tendency is to bring religion and science 
to an inward reconciliation, as it is in particular the task of dog- 
matic theology to bridge the chasm between the scientific con- 
sciousness and the religious needs of every age. Roman Catholic 
theology originates in the seminary, and at the university it lives 
apart. This gives it, it is true, greater uniformity of teaching, 
but also decreases its power of influencing the science and cul- 
ture of the age. We could find a similar state of affairs in 
the other sciences. The philosopher meets daily investigators in 
natural science or in history, and their influence is reciprocal. 
He receives constant impulses from them to bring his thoughts 
into connection with concrete reality. The whole recent develop- 
ment of philosophy in Germany rests on:this basis. Mention 
must also be made of the frequency with which transfers are 
made from one branch of science toanother. The philosopher © 
Lotze was a student and then a lecturer in the faculty of medicine 
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at Leipsic before he was called to Géttingen as Professor of 
Philosophy ; Wundt also began with the study of medicine ; 
Helmholtz, the physicist and physiologist, completed his medical 
‘studies and was an army surgeon before becoming Professor of 
Physiology ; the historian Mommsen was originally a jurist and 
Professor of Law before he was made Professor of History. 
And, what is more, all these men began to assume their double 
position during their years of study at the university. 


Those who have been students in Germany under this 
system know well that these relations between the facul- 
ties are as important for the students as for the instructors. 
Who has pursued his specialty in a German university 
without having visited courses of Jectures outside that par- 
ticular Fach? In the hall where at eight o’clock eve 
morning Professor Harnack lectures on Church history 
to hundreds of hearers, there are always seen students of 
medicine and of law as well as theologians and historians. 
In the room where Professor Herman Grimm lectures on 
the history of art, there are representatives from the 
departments of philosophy, natural science, political econ- 


omy, and all the rest. Such a system is made possible 


only by true university unity. 

The unity among themselves of all German universities 
is a third benefit. There is a constant interchange of 
students and instructors going on—a characteristic un- 
known elsewhere. The result of this is to excite a noble 
rivalry which elevates in a way impossible to a system of 
inbreeding. In conclusion, we may add that no one of the 
many German works nor of the few English books on 
German universities is at once so clear, concise, and in 
every way so valuable as Professor Paulsen’s book. 


Trade-Schools for Girls in Paris 


By Caro Lloyd 


Besides teaching manual training in all its public schools, 

Paris has since 1871 supported trade schools, which now 
number twelve, six for boys and six for girls, and cost 
1,600,000 francs yearly. Each one of the boys’ schools is 
devoted to a separate trade, such as bookbinding, printing, 
engraving, cabinet-making, work in china, glass, wood, and 
metal, physics and industrial chemistry. In each girls’ 
school all the different trades of women are taught. 
_ The buildings are handsome and finely appointed, and 
located in the poor quarters, with the tricolor of the Repub- 
lic waving over the door. Girls, to enter, must be Parisians 
of French parentage, thirteen years old, and able to pass 
an examination. The suburban communes may send a 
scholar by paying two hundred francs yearly. The admin- 
istrators find small schools preferable, and the average is 
about two hundred scholars, with twenty professors. 

A feature of Paris is the great number of small work- 


shops where apprentices are taught to do its fine.handi- 


work. The tendency now is to substitute factory work for 
these, and even where workshop apprenticeship can be 
obtained it is under disadvantageous conditions. But in 
the city schools the girls are guarded in a healthful and 
inspiring atmosphere, and may learn their trade thoroughly, 
relieved from any pressure of the market. 

The mornings are devoted to the regular school course, 
which includes also plain sewing, drawing, bookkeeping, 
and English. Then follows an hour and a half for lunch- 
eor, but this does not mean a cold sandwich and an apple. 
To each school belongs a cook, presiding over a large 
kitchen. From this the girls receive a hot luncheon ; 
either they bring their own meals, which are warmed in the 
oven, or, by paying six or seven cents, are furnished from 
the school cantine with soup, meat, and vegetables. If a 
scholar is unable to provide for herself, the administration 
allows her a purse for luncheon, and sometimes for clothes, 
during the apprenticeship. In one school I found that 


seventy-five were fed and twenty-five clothed in this way. 


At a quarter of one each girl works at the trade which 
she has elected—dressmaking, industrial art, artificial flow- 
ers and feather-work, embroidery, millinery, laundry-work, 
or corset-making. The course is three years, and a fourth is 
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sometimes granted. In the embroidery department one sees. 
rows of busy heads bent over exquisite work ; some are doing 
simple forms of appliqué, two will be absorbed over a Louis 
XV. pillow, sometimes four will be at work-on the. corners 
of a table-cover; others bead tulle for ball dresses, or 
make anchors on boys’ sailor suits sent in from the dress- 
making department. The most advanced make the heavy 
gold embroidery on priests’ robes and the uniforms of 
prefects and members of the French Academy. They 
work with their own copy of the design before them, as al} 
have six hours of drawing a week, and also instruction in. 
water-color. 

In the millinery department little unskilled fingers begin 
by bungling over the frame of a doll’s hat, and graduate 
ready to make those most exquisite of Paris creations, its 
bonnets. The French artificial flowers are admired by 


artists, but even botanists may find them interesting, and 


I easily saw the reason when I visited these classes. The 
scholars work with the flowers, buttercups, violets, or 
mignonettes, in a bottle of water before them, and the 
result is not, therefore, those remarkable productions which 
bloom only in the worker’s fancy. The course in decora- 
tion may be confined to the lesser arts, or lead to an artist’s 
career. | 

The bulk of the scholars study dressmaking. They start 
with a square of white muslin, and in the course of three 
months cover it with hemstitching, French knots, bias 
patches, and scallops. They next, with woolen squares, 
make pleats, ruffles, eyelets, buttonholes, waist seams, and 
all the work connected with men’s vests and women’s 
cloaks. The miniature jackets which they make at this 
stage are very cunning. In their second year they cut and 
fit a bodice on a steel form, and with colored crinolines. 
make miniature costumes after their own design, showing 
at once that taste which seems to be the national trait. 
Toward the last of the course they work for clients. Each 
school has a trying-on room, and here the girls themselves 
fit the customers. In their sketch-books they make pen- 
and-ink designs which are submitted to the teacher for 
permission to be carried into execution. ‘They study water- 
color work, and learn to make the fashion-plates for Paris 
and the world. 

In all of these departments the school furnishes the 
materials, but often, when much interested, the pupils bring 
supplementary trimming of their own. One day of the 
week is often devoted to such work on their own clothes 
as will fit into the course. The finished work, embroidery, 
flowers, tapestry, which is in many cases very beautiful and 
valuable, is sometimes given to the scholar as a reward, 
but usually sold for the benefit of the school. 

One branch is considered indispensable. The adminis- 
trators recognize that it is likely and desirable that a girl 
should some day relinquish her specialty and become the 
head of a home. So every scholar, whatever her trade, 1s 
taught housekeeping.’ Each week a corps of eight go to 
the kitchen and work there all day with the housekeeper. 
Early in the morning she takes them to market to buy the 
luncheon with a five-franc piece, and in this way they re- 
ceive such a lesson in economy and selection as I believe 
only a Frenchwoman can give. On their return they learn 
to cook and serve the meal, when it is enjoyed in a private 
dining-room by themselves and one or two teachers. The 
recipes are all written carefully in their books. They fol- 
low a menu for each day of the week, and, as they study 
housekeeping for a week four times a year, the menu 
changes, and they learn the main dishes of each season— 
soups, meats, vegetables, and desserts. Besides the cook- 
ing, each day has its special duties. On Monday they 
wash, taking the linen of the school or something from 
home; Tuesday and Wednesday they iron; Thursday they 
clean the brasses all over the house, and the rest of the 
week sweep, scrub, dust. There are also included all the 
little side duties belonging to housekeeping, such as the 
waxing of furniture according to the French custom, the 
cleaning of gloves or the taking off of spots, all the rules 
for which are written in their books. : : 

In the afternoons, when their domains are shining and 
in order, they sit in a cozy group around the housekeeper, 
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and learn to hem dish-towels, piece the worn places in: 


tablecloths, or do any necessary household mending. 
- When they leave the kitchens at five o’clock, these are as 

retty as could be imagined. Over the range glisten blue 
and white tiles and shining copper saucepans, the red- tiled 
floor is spotless, and all the wood is as white as if just cut 
from the tree. On the wall hangs a chart illustrating the 


different cuts of meat, while the brass scales on which they 


learn to weigh are polished like mirrors. 


The schools are governed by a council who are some- 


- times chosen from the workingmen’s unions, and the 
teachers are usually well advanced in pedagogy and soci- 
ology. The whole atmosphere of the school is that of the 
cordial and equal companionship of family life. Many of 
the teachers are married women with children ; in fact, in 
several cases I found substitutes presiding, as the regular 
teacher was at home with her new baby. The scholars 
wo1k for the school as for a home, embroidering curtains 
and chairs, decorating the walls, making stained-glass 
windows, beautifying it wherever they can. While most 
of them are from the ranks of the poor, one sees here 
daughters of janitors and under clerks walking arm in arm 
with the children of the rich Jourgeoisie, all wearing the 
black apron so fopular for Parisian children. Many of 
them never use what they learn except in their own homes, 
but the majority are self-supporting, and the alumnz 
associations become veritable employment bureaus for 
them. On graduation the city presents each girl with a 
savings-bank book, and a small account varying somewhat 
according to the scholarship. 

One defect I found in all the schools. The girls bend 

over their work from a quarter to one to half-past five, six 
days of the week. About three o’clock they have fifteen 
minutes’ recreation, but gymnastics are only rarely given. 
There is, therefore, no parallel cultivation of the body with 
that of the mind and hands. I was everywhere told that 
it was necessary for the girls to be prepared in this way 
for the exacting hours which awaited them in their trades. 
I thought, too, as I saw one class working hard and fast 
over an order of vests for the Bon Marché, that the schools 
might become tainted with real commercialism. One looks 
to education to give to the young a period of ideal glimpses. 
Perhaps, however, this scheme, so practically adjusted to 
existing conditions, is wiser, and the defects will disappear 
from the schools only when they are rooted out of the sur- 
rounding society. 
_ The first of these schools were started by individuals, from 
_ humanitarian sentiments, and afterward bought by the city. 
In our New York public schools manual training is being 
rapidly introduced, and in Brooklyn there is already one 
beautiful school, Pratt Institute, modeled after those of 
Paris, but not, like them, free. Let us hope that many 
others will follow. Who shall say that this training is not 
equal in usefulness and pleasure to the curriculum of simply 
’osophies and ’ologies, which has wearied so many fresh 
spirits, and which is the only preparation that so many of our 
girls receive for married life? Would not such schools, if 
they did nothing else, go far towards solving our domestic 
service problem, by educating both mistress and maid ? 


The Public Library and the Children 


By Lutie E. Stearns 


President Eliot, of Harvard College, struck the keynote 
of modern library thought and spirit when he said, “ It is 
always through the children that the best work is to be 
done for the uplifting of any community.” 

The great aim of every library should be that of edu- 
cating the children and then helping the masses, The 
librarian who studies school statistics cannot help being 
impressed with the grave necessity for the extension of 
library privileges to the smallest child. In Milwaukee, for 
example, out of 5,766 children who entered the school in 
1885, we find but 687, or 12 per cent., graduating eight 
years later. In Jersey City, census of 1891, we find more 
than half of those attending school in the first four grades, 
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from six to ten years of age. San Francisco, census of 
1892, has 87,000 children between five and seventeen 
years of age. Of this number but 40,000 attend school, 
and 64 per cent. of the number are found in the first five 
grades. Of Boston’s school population, 93 per cent. are 
found in the primary and grammar departments. 

It is the province of the public library to supplement 
the work of the school at every point; so that, no matter 
at what period the child may leave school, he may know 
that he may educate himself through books obtained at the 
public library. Itis also the duty of the librarian to assist 
Children’s Aid Societies, Boys’ Clubs, and the like, in the 
circulation of good books in slum localities ; to send books 
to factories where children are employed; in fact, to use 
every legitimate method to bring his goodly stores to the 
attention of the child—thereby making the young feel that 
the books are theirs in the full sense of the word. 

But few restrictions and regulations are thrown around 
the use of the books, the librarian relying upon the feeling 
so well expressed on the signs often seen in French parks 
—that “The public may be safely intrusted to care for 
what belongs to it.” There is no age-restriction, for 
example, for the librarian wishes children trained to love 
books from their earliest recollection. As the late Dr. 
William F, Poole, of Chicago, said, “‘I could never see the 
propriety of excluding young persons from a library, any 
more than from a church. From ten to fourteen is the 
formation period of their lives. If they ever become readers 
and acquire a love of books, it is before the age of fourteen 
years. No personsreturn their books so promptly, give so 
little trouble, or seem to appreciate more highly the benefits — 
of a library as these youth of both sexes. The young 
people are our best friends, and they serve the interests of 
the library by enlisting for it the sympathies of their parents, 
who are often too busy to read.” 

The librarian of Denver, Colo., writes: ‘“‘ We givea child 
a book as soon as he can read.” The librarian at Rich- 
mond, Ind., says: ‘‘We give a child a book when he can 
carry it home safely.” Many librarians allow children 
to take books when they are old enough to know pictures. 

The wise librarian begins, therefore, with the five-year- 
old, whom he’ supplies with picture-books, thus cultivating 
the esthetic and imaginative sense of the child. Picture- 
books are also sent to kindergartens, thereby reaching 
many children in the home districts. These books are 
followed by durable story-books—Mother Goose, fables, 
fairy lore, myths, and simple poems which have been read 
with delight by countless generations. The child is then 
led into the delightful way which leads to science, history, 
useful arts, fine arts, poetry, biography, travel, mythology, 


stories, etc. 


Reoks written down to children are avoided, also those 
which do not at once fix the attention of the child. For 
boys the wise librarian chooses books of incident, of lively 
action, wholesome, interesting, attractive, of absorbing 
interest, and yet free from the ghastliness and vulgarity of 
the alluring dime novel. ats, 

The child-lover chooses books of inspiration rather 
than those of information ; for, as has been wisely said, 
** Knowledge alone cannot make character.’”’ The books 
are not intended, primarily, to supplement the school works ; 
for what we make children love and desire is more impor- 
tant than what we make them learn. 

Some one has truly said that, in the work of popular edu- 
cation, it is, after all, not the few great libraries but the 
thousand small that may do most for the people. Great- 
ness of cities hampers individual work. The librarian 
knows from his school cénsus that there are, for example, 
34,000 children between six and fourteen years of age in 
his city. He may reach those in the vicinity of the library ; 
but what of the thousands in the home districts—many of 
whom have never heard of the existence of the library? 

It is the teacher, the one who guides and educates, the 
one who knows best the individual preferences and capaci- 
ties of her pupils—the teacher who should direct the reading. 
The process is most simple. The teacher visits the library 
and selects, directly from the shelves, 2 number of books 
in proportion to the size of her class ; 7. ¢., for fifty pupils, 
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fifty books. The books are then sent to.the school, and 
there issued by the teacher to her pupils. Each pupil is 
provided with a library card, with parent as guarantor, thus 
relieving the teacher’s responsibility. Cleveland, O., Los 
Angeles, Cal., Hartford, Conn., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Bridgeport, Conn., Lancaster, Mass., Burlington, Vt., 

Dover, N. H., and Milwaukee, Wis., carry on this work to 
a greater or less extent. Los Angeles, Cal., circulated 
14,075 books in the schools from September, 1893, to May 
30, 1894. Cleveland, O., lent 4,708 volumes, the number 
of issues being 38,031. During the school year 1893-94 
Milwaukee lent 14,990 books, which were issued 42,863 
times by the teachers. It must be understood that this 
represents the number of books read a¢ home by the chil- 
dren. Many teachers select books for the parents, broth- 
ers, and sisters of their pupils, thus widely extending the 
benefits of the system, 

. The librarian uses many methods of awakening interest 
in the matter of school distribution. He visits the class- 
rooms of the public schools and tells the children stories, 
thereby arousing a desire for books; he urges upon the 
teachers the necessity of furnishing the young with the 
best literature. 

There is another method of placing good literature in 
the hands of children while in school. Many libraries send 
sets of the best copies of juvenile literature to schools, to 
be read in place of, or to supplement, the school reader. 
This plan has much tocommend it. Educators are coming 
to realize that the modern school readers—the “five in- 
anities ’’—are directly responsible for the habit of desultory 
reading. Children must read wholes, and these the libraries 
aim to supply. Detroit, Mich., Jersey City, N. J., and 
St. Louis, Mo., carry on this work extensively. Jersey City, 
N., J., issued 11,844 books—twenty sets—during the past 
year; while Detroit, Mich., circulated 17,290 volumes. 

There are other agencies for doing good which the 
librarian has at his command. Classes from public and 
private schools come to the library to view art works, 
illustrated books of travel, unmounted photographs, and 
the like. Reading circles are organized which meet at the 
library, at stated intervals, to discuss the topics of the day. 
Special rooms are set apart, in which are placed periodicals, 
bound and current, and other books suited to the young. 


The library has a hall to which children are welcomed by - 


talks on nature study, or taken around the world by the 
aid of the stereopticon. The use of the stereopticon will 
lead, eventually, to the circulation of lanterns and lantern- 
slides in the homes, as well as the best forms of indoor 
games; for if books of refreshment are circulated, why 
not games of refreshment? 

Many libraries are adopting the plan of issuing two 
books at a time ; so that, along with a story, the boy may take 
some interesting book of travel, or experimental science, 
or entertaining or helpful biography. 

That the child is a volume to be studied applies as well 


to library as to pedagogical science. We deprecate the 


spirit which prompts a librarian to say, ‘‘We prefer to 
transact business with older persons, as we lose time in 
making infants (!) understand.” As opposed to this are 
the words of another, who writes: “We always treat chil- 
dren with the same consideration and courtesy as grown 
people. We make them love to come and stay here, and 
keep in touch with them in every way possible.” 


Three Tools 


By Elizabeth H. Hazeltine 


A year of college work following ten years of teaching 
in preparatory schools has given me, as a teacher, an un- 
usual opportunity to study some defects in preparatory 
training. 

Stand with me in the corridors as Juniors come flocking 
toa history recitation. The work for the day is the study 
of reforms in the English Parliament. ‘I wish I could 
find out whether /vzennia/ means three times a year or 
once in three years,” is heard in despairing tones, but the 
gong sounds before the problem is solved. English and 
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Latin have been studied for years, and yet such uncertainty 
about the meaning of common words crops out frequently. 

Sit with me in the class-room and notice how the enthu- 
siastic professor is obliged to interrupt her own work and 
the work of a half-hundred students to say, “I beg your — 
pardon, Miss Stillman, but I think the class could not hear 
what you were saying.”’ 

In an advanced Germanic class gems from Goethe’s 
“‘ Tphigenie ” and “ Tasso” are being given from memory. 
Hear an intelligent young woman helped through a recitation 
of a half-dozen lines—like a primary pupil, I was going to 
say, but that would do injustice to the child—while the pro- 
fessor gives the concluding lines alone. ‘I didn’t know 
we had all that; I learned only four lines,” says the student, 


-apologetically. ‘“ And didn’#know those,” retorts the pro- 


fessor, with unpleasant candor. 

The English language, the voice, and the memory are 
three tools needed in the work of acquiring an education, 
and needed likewise in the broader education of life ; yet 
too often pupils are left with little training in these essen- 
tials, in order that they may get through in a certain very 
limited time the regulation tasks set by college requirements. 
Where does the fault lie? Does the college require too 
much? Does the fitting-school lack thoroughness? Was 
a defective foundation laid in the earlier schools? ‘‘ These 
ought ve to have done, and not to leave the other undone.”’ 
A wise and generous college preparation will send young 
people out equipped with Latin prose, Homer, geometry, 
and all the rest, while by and through these very subjects 
general culture will have been attained in some degree, 
and will be manifested in an intelligent use of language, 
voice, and memory. 

But, young Miss Mental-inertia, you and your brother, 
Master Happy-go-lucky, are largely responsible for attaining 
this culture. To whom dothe tools of language, voice, and 
memory belong—to your teachers or to yourselves? I 
notice that you have a ready knowledge of nice distinctions 
in the meaning of slang phrases. ‘“ Hark! in the next 
room who spoke so clear and emphatic ?. It seems he 
knows how to speak to his contemporaries.” So Emerson 
speaks of the bell-like notes which young people use to 
one another, very different from their forceless voices in 
the class-rroom. How is it about your memory in connec- 
tion with the latest popular song ? : 

You must use your best powers in your work as well as 
in your recreation, for you will need your best selves, with 
every mental tool well sharpened, in order to get from 
college and university the good things which they have in 
store for thorough workers. | 


The Vacation Fund 
Her Story 


It was early Saturday morning. We had just seated 
ourselves at the breakfast-table when the door-bell rang. 
The message was, ‘Can you see Mary ’s mother ?” 
She sat on the edge of a chair, a wholesome, clear-eyed 
Irishwoman, dressed in rusty black. The dark circles 
under her eyes indicated a sleepless night. Like the rush 
of waters when a dam breaks came the words: 

‘J just had to see you to tell yer me Mamie couldn't 
go to the country to-day with the other giruls ’—a 
smothered sob. ‘’Tisn’t her fault at all. The two buys 
is out of work this two weeks. They hoped to get work 
so that Mamie could go, but they haven’t. I’ve tried 
meself. -I didn’t give up till last night that Mamie 
couldn’t go. We’ve -just hoped to the last minute she 
could go. Last night at nine o’clock I went to me sister- 
in-law to borrow five dollars, but she couldn’t let me 
have it. ’Twas like pulling her heart-strings for her to 
say ‘no,’ but she hadn’t it for herself. I came home 
then, and told Mamie she couldn’t go. She knows her 
wages is all we have to git a bit for our mouths. She 
knows if we didn’t have her wages not a bit of food could 
we have. The five dollars would have given me and the 
two buys the bit we would eat for the two weeks, but I 
couldn’t get it. A month ago, sure a grocer woman on 
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our corner ask me would I work for her every Monday. The 
two buys was working then, and Mamie, and I do keep the 
tenement where we lives for the rent. Thechilder’s wages 
was keeping us nice then. I thought, ‘Sure, if I take 
this day’s work I’ll not be able to have a hot meal for the 
childer at night, and the house will be untidy and uncom- 
fortable for them. It’s worth more than a dollar to keep 
them happy,’ so sez I, ‘Thank yer kindly, -I’ll not take 
it for meself, but there’s a woman in our house that’s 
havin’ a hard time; 1’ll be sendin’ her to yer.’ Sure, I 
sent her, and now if I had that day’s work me child could 
go in the country this day.” A moment’s silence. ‘“ She’s 
not slept a wink all night. She laid there beside: me cry- 
ing. I put me hand on her face in the night many times, 
and it was wet. The sight of her piller nearly broke me 
heart this morning. She’s a wee scrap to stand between 
the mother that bore her and hunger. 

“This morning I got up and cleaned the stove early, 
and made the room look nice. Then I made a good cup 
of coffee. I knewshe was watching me, but I made believe 
I thought she was asleep, by tiptoeing round. She got up 
that pale and tired-looking that I nearly cried out. She 
sat down to the tableand raised her cup, but she put it back, 
and said, ‘Mother, I’m so full I can’t drink it.’ She’s at 
work this minute, me poor child, without a sup passing her 
lips.” The effort at control came harder. ‘I’m strong. If 
I could get two days’ work a week I could buy all the boys 
and me would eat. Do you think, if I find it, me Mamie 
could go later? I know I can get something to do.” 
This was the conclusion of desperation. When the assur- 
ance was given that Mamie could go later, and the hope 
held out that work could be found for her while Mamie was 
gone, the mother’s self-control gave way, and the tears 
rained down her cheeks. ‘‘ She’ll go, and may God’s bless- 
ing rest on the people who made it possible for Mamie to get 
a sight of God’s country. She loves it like her mother.” 

Mamie was seen at noon—a slender, pale girl of sixteen, in 
a black cotton dress, cut rounding at neck, without band or 
collar; a frill of black lace finished it. Her eyes were 
sunken, and a look of trouble contradicted the smile about 
the lips. There was a tight clasp of the hand when she 
heard that everything would be done to get her off with 
another group of friends on August 24. Mamie’s lips 
moved, but she could not speak. Outside she heard the 
‘‘ good-by’s”’ of the friends who were starting without her. 

The contributions to this Fund have not equaled those 
of last year, while the demands have been much greater. 
The cost of the railroad tickets to Santa Clara, for girls 
who must have, for at least one month, mountain air if 
they are to be saved from consumption, has, in spite of 
the generosity of the railroads, made heavy demands on 
the Society’s treasury. We ought to have at once $1,000, 
if the Society is not to be seriously hampered for lack of 
funds. Lack of funds means that when girls who, like 
Mamie, stand between their families and starvation or the 
street, ask for a vacation, the answer must be “ No,” in- 
stead of “ Yes ;” that life for such a girl must go on in its 
monotony and without hope, though she be “such a wee 
thing to stand between the mother that bore her and 
starvation.” 
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A Sermon by Lyman Abbott 

After the Resurrection and the Ascension the disciples 
were brought into a new perplexity. They had been per- 
plexed by Christ’s death ; they had been perplexed again by 
the story of his resurrection ; they had taken new hope 
from his return to them; and now he disappeared again, 
into the clouds—gone they knew not why, nor whither, nor 
wheresoever. Still, they were no longer in despair. The 
return of Christ from the crave had filled them with a new 
and an undying hope. They believed he would return 
again, and return very soon. They looked for him daily. 
So they kept together in Jerusalemi, and waited for his 
coming. I do not know whether they ever would have 
gone out from Jerusalem if the message of the Master that 
they were to go had not been enforced by persecution. 
But, going out from Jerusalem, and carrying with them the 
message that Jesus of Nazareth, who had been slain, was 
the Messiah, and that his Messiahship was established by 
his resurrection, they formed little groups or companies 
wherever they went. They had no places of worship. 
They were poor. They could not build. All that they 
could do was to meet in one another’s houses where 
there was a house of a disciple that was large enough for 
a gathering, and there they gathered ; oftentimes at night, 
partly because they were busy during the day, partly through 
fear of persecution. . Here, in an upper chamber of some 
disciple, the little group would gather, always on the night 
of the first day of the week, often at another time. Their 
services were of the simplest description. ‘They were most 
of them Jews. They used, therefore, the Psalms of David 
and the prophecies ; but they gave to them a new signifi- 
cance, found in them a new meaning, read these prophecies 
as of the coming of the Messiah. Sometimes one read 
them ; sometimes they read them responsively or chanted 
them together. The prayers were mostly extemporaneous, 
but they united sometimes apparently in the Lord’s Prayer, 
and sometimes in doxologies borrowed from the Old Testa- 
ment or composed for the purpose by some simple poet 
of their number. Theyhad noordained preachers. Their 
Any one could speak who 
liked. In the earlier history, women spoke as well as men. 
Afterwards, when the Church extended into Greece, where 
reputable women never took part in public meetings, and 
where for a woman to speak in a public meeting was to stamp 
her as a disreputable woman, Paul advised that the women 
keep silence in the churches. Unfortunately, the churches 
all over Christendom have imagined that the atmosphere . 
of the nineteenth century is like that of the first century in 
Corinth, and have taken special instruction of Paul for one 
time as applicable for all times and in all atmospheres. 
These churches had no formal organization. Sometimes 
this little household decided for itself what it would do. 
In fact, there was not much for it todo. Its first work 
was the work of simple charity. They were poor, but 
some were poorer than the rest ; so they at once began to 
distribute to one another. There really was very little — 
temptation to cupidity, because they did not think the 
world would live beyond their generation. What use to 
gather wealth when the world would be burned with fire 
and a new world would be ushered in in the course of a 
few years? So the rich—that is, the comparatively rich— 
brought of their fullness; but they did it freely. The 
early Christian Church was not communistic in the proper 
sense of the term; for there was no obligation laid u,on 
men to share their goods with others. They did it, so far 
as they did it at all, in the spirit of love; it was purely 
voluntary. For this distribution of the charities it became 
necessary to have some officer to attend to the distribution. 
So the first officers were elected. Where the Church had 
grown up in a Jewish town and was made up mainly of 
Jews, they naturally adopted the organization of the Jewish 
synagogue, and the officers were called preshuterot, or 


"1 Pr Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday morning, April 21, 
1895. Reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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elders. When the Church extended into Greece and was 
formed of Greeks, they naturally took on both the Greek 
organization and the Greek title. Then their chief offi- 
cers were called ¢fiscopoi, or overseers, a word now ren- 
dered with us “‘bishops.” But the office was the same 
whether the officer was an elder or an overseer; and his 
first duty, the first object for which he was appointed, was 
to aid in the administration of the charities of this little 
household. By and by, as the churches grew, there came 
to be three or four of these household gatherings in a 
single city. Then it was necessary, in order to avoid a 
duplication of charities, that one man should have the 
general supervision. Thus he was the overseer of three 
or four churches. This was the origin of the bishopric. 
As their organization was simple and their liturgy simple, 
so their creed was simple. Any one who believed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ was welcome to this household of faith, 
as a member of it. To accept Jesus as Master and 
Messiah was enough. Any man who did thus accept Jesus 
as Master and Messiah was welcome into this little body, 
this little household of faith. 

This was the first Christian church; a few people who 
were loyal to Jesus, who believed that he was the world’s 
Deliverer, who desired to do his work in his way, forming 
their own organization, conducting worship according to 
their own fashion, and meeting in private houses. The 
only ceremonials, or approximation to ceremonials, were 
two. The Jews had adopted baptism as a means of 
initiating a pagan into a Jewish church. When he was 
baptized, he was said to have washed away all his pagan 
faiths and to have emerged from the baptism a new crea- 
ture. The Christian Church borrowed this from the old 


_ Jewish Church. When a man joined the Church, of course 


he brought his wife and his children and his servants with 
him into the Church. Wives had noright to beliefs of their 
own, and of course children had not. So, when the man 
came into the Church, he brought his servants and his wife 
and his children with him. But there is very little to 
indicate that the children were baptized until they came to 


an age of what we call discretion. Infant baptism seems 


to have been later introduced intothe Church. When they 
sat at a meal, they remembered the Lord’s death. They 
came together to the house of a neighbor for the evening 
service, and the first thing, naturally, was to have supper ; 


and at the close of the supper, or in connection with it, 


the bread was broken, the wine was passed, in remembrance 
of their Lord; then came the prayers, the hymn-singing, 
the addresses. It was a church sociable, only a good deal 
more religious than most church sociables in our time. 

. This is, in the essence of it, then, a church of Christ— 
this is what it was at the starting-point: A church of 
Christ is a body of people who are loyal to Christ as their 
Lord and Master, who want to do Christ’s work ia Christ’s 


~ way, and who join hands and hearts in fellowship for that 


purpose. 

Since that time the divisions have grown. We worship 
no longer in upper chambers; there are great cathedrals 
and great meeting-houses. There is at Montreal a cathe- 


_ dral which will seat, I believe, eight thousand people, and 


doubtless there are cathedrals abroad which will seat more 
worshipers even than that. Spurgeon used to preach to 
four or five thousand people twice on the Sabbath day. 
The buildings have grown enormously. But the church 
does not depend on the size of the building. We do not 
need to go back to worshiping in private houses in order 
to come to primitive Christianity. We may have larger 
buildings if we want them, more complex, more ample, 
more ornate; and we havethem. There are no such build- 


- ings in Christendom as the temples which natural piety, 


loyalty, and love have erected for the worship of God. But 
the value of the church does not depend on the size of the 
building. The church is still a church if it meets in an 
upper chamber. 

We have added to the literature and to the ceremonial. 
We have almost transformed them both. For eighteen 
centuries men have been praying to God their Father 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. It would be strange in- 
deed if in these eighteen centuries there had not been 
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gathered a liturgy fervent and eloquent with piety. I love 
the Episcopal liturgy. But the Episcopal liturgy is not 
essential to a church; and the absence of an Episcopal 
liturgy is not essential to a church. We are accustomed 
here to our method—that is good; the Quakers meet with 
their silent worship—that is good for them; the Episco- 
palians meet with their liturgy—that is good for them. The 
methods are different. There are some souls that climb 
to the throne of God on steps worn, to use Longfellow’s 
phrase, by the knees of the centuries; and there are some 
souls that ascend to the throne of God as the bird ascends, 
by a flight of its own, traveling a route that no bird 
ever traveled before. The little child who, robed in its 
white nightgown, kneels at its mother’s knee and says, 
‘“God bless papa. God bless mamma, God bless brother, 
God bless sister, God bless me and mike me a good girl,” 
is as truly worshiping God as the Roman Catholic or 
Greek or Anglican ecclesiastic through the older ritual of 
the centuries—no more, no less, if there is the same spirit 
of reverence and love in the hearts of both. 

The Church does not depend on its organization any 
more than it depends on its ritual or on its building. 
You may have an elaborate organization, and that may be 
Christian ; you may have absence of organization, and that 
may be Christian. Our Episcopalian brethren are asking 
us to bring about the unity of the Church of Christ by 
acceptance—first, of the Bible ; secondly, of the Apostolic 
and the Nicene Creeds ; thirdly, of the Sacraments; and 
fourthly, of the Historic Episcopate locally adapted: to the 
various needs of the Church. I have no objection to the 
Historic Episcopate. Ithink I could work under a bishop 
myself, if he did not exercise too much authority over me ; 
and could be willing to be a bishop myself if I were not 
expected to exercise too much authority over others. But 
the value of the Church does not depend on its Presby- 
terian organization, or its Episcopal organization, or its 


Papal organization, or its Congregational organization. 


The early Christian Church had nothing of elaborate 
organization. The episcopate grew up gradually, by 
natural and normal processes—for the convenience of 
charities in the first place, and the forthputting of mission- 
ary enterprise in the second. The bond of the Church is 
love ; the Church is a body of loyal Christians doing Christ's 
work in Christ’s way. The flowers got into a dispute one 
day as to what was a flower. The trailing arbutus said, 
‘‘ Nothing is a flower unless it has a vine and hides itself 
under the leaves;” and the tulip said, ‘ Nothing is a 
flower unless it grows out of a bulb and puts its flower- 
head a little above the ground ;” and the tulip-tree said, 
‘*‘ Nothing is a flower unless it has a root and a trunk and 
branches, and all the flowers five or six feet at least 
above the ground.” And the spring sun looked down upon 
them and said, ‘‘ Whatever is fragrant and whatever is 
beautiful is a flower.”’ It may hide itself, like the Quaker, 
beneath the leaves where men cannot find it; and it may 
have the most elaborate organization running down into 
the roots of history, like the Episcopal Church; and it may 
stand anywhere between the two—the flower is a flower; 
and the devout soul is a devout soul; and wherever devout 
souls are brought together to do God’s work in God’s way 
there is a church of the living God. 

We have elaborated our buildings, and our rituals, and 
our organizations, and also our creeds. Now, there is no 
more objection to an elaborate creed than there is to an 
elaborate building ; there is no more reason why the Church 
should not have an elaborate philosophy than an elaborate 
building adapted to its various needs; but there is objec- 
tion if the Church says, There is no Church unless there 
is a cathedral, and equal objection if the Church says, 
There is no Church unless there is a creed. The one 
creed of the primitive Church was simple loyalty and love 
for Christ. ‘That was the whole of it—absolutely the whole 
of it. ‘To constitute a Church of Christ itis not necessary 
to believe something about him; it is necessary to imbibe 
his spirit and to do his work in his way. The Church is 
not an organization to philosophize about theology ; it is 
an organization to practice religion. On the whole, it 
seems to most people easier to philosophize about theology 
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than it does to practice religion. It is said that this time 
of ours in which creeds are crumbling and disappearing is 
a time of disorganization. It is said that a Church that 
has not a creed is bound together by a mere bond of sand. 
‘It has been said recently, as a condemnation of the Congre- 
gational Church, that there is one Congregational church 


so broad that it will receive into its membership even 


‘Quakers and Unitarians. Ido not know whether Plymouth 
Church was meant or not, but Plymouth Church is ready 
to receive into its membership either Quakers or Unitari- 
ans on the simple basis of loyalty and love for the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is true that it seems to me the Unit?rian 
is illogical in his philosophy ; but the measure of the man 
is not the logic of his philosophy, but the loyalty of his life ; 
and the Church of Christ, built on the simple basis of 
loyalty to the Lord Jesus Christ, is broad enough to take in 
John G. Whittier on the one hand, and Channing on the 
other. We have a hymn-book here in which we sing, now 
a hymn of Faber, the Roman Catholic, and now a hymn 
of Holmes, the Unitarian, and now a hymn of Whittier, the 
Quaker, and now a hymn of Toplady, the Calvinist, and 
now a hymn of Wesley, the Arminian. The Church of 
Christ should be as broad as the Church’s hymn-book, and 
I am glad that Plymouth Church is as broad as that. We 


stand here ready in this church to welcome the Roman. 


Catholic if he comes here loyal to Christ, and we do not 
ask him to lay aside his added faiths, though we do not 
share them with him; we are glad to welcome the Quaker 
if be comes here, and we do not ask him to take our 
beliefs so long as he is loyal to the Lord Jesus Christ; we 
are ready to welcome the -Calvinist, and. wiliing that he 
should still believe in-decrees. and conditional election if 
he will let us believe the larger, freer Gospel. We ask no 
- man to be loyal to ourinterpretation of Christ—we ask him 
only, is he loyal to Christ himself ? | 
This, then, is the Church of Christ. It is not based 
upon the building it occupies; nor upon the liturgy it uses ; 
nor upon the ecclesiastical framework it has constructed ; 
mor upon the philosophy of religion which it has adopted. 


“The Church of Christ is the body of all those who are 


loyal to Jesus Christ and are trying to do Christ’s work in 
Christ’s way. I have in my library a little book called 
“*The Divine Armory of Scripture.” It has been prepared 
‘by a Roman Catholic. It is published by authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It has the imprimatur of the 
Roman Catholic authorities. And I turned this morning 
to it to see what texts of Scripture it quoted on the sub- 
ject of the Church, and there, in a little preface to these 
texts of Scripture, I found the definition of the Church of 
Christ. I confess it surprised me to find it in a Roman 
Catholic book : “ The faithful, united, under the headship 
of Christ, in the worship of God ’’—that is the definition. 
The faithful, united, under the headship of Christ, in the 
worship of God. I should want to revise—I should want 
to say, ‘“‘The faithful, united, under the headship of 
Christ, in the work and worship of God,” and then I would 
accept it. The Church of Christ is the body of all those 
that are loyal to Christ and want to do Christ’s work in 
Christ’s way. 

In view of this general statement, we welcome to this 
church all those who are thus loyal to Christ and do desire 
thus to do Christ’s work in Christ’s way. We impose no 
other condition of membership than this: loyalty to Christ. 
But that is our condition. It is not enough for a man to 
say, I would like to work for humanity, or, I hope I ama 
philanthropist, or, I desire to be a moral reformer. This 
church is not a society of ethical culture; it is not a mere 
organization of philanthropy; it is a body of men and 
_ women who are trying to do Christ’s work in Christ’s way 
under Christ’s leadership ; and, looking to Jesus Christ as 
Master and Saviour, we take him as our Lord. If we can 
find out what he wants of us, we will do it; we will take 
him as our, Saviour, and trust to him for the strength by 
which to do it. He who does this is at one with us in that 


which is the essence of our faith. We welcome you, not 
to a body of saints, but to a body of sinners. We have 
sinned against God and our own souls, and we carry in 
ourselves to-day the marks of those past transgressions. We 
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do not claim to be holier than other men. We only claim 
this: that we desire to be holier than we have been. We 


- have turned our back upon Egypt, we have come to the Red 


Sea—yes, we have passed through the Red Sea; the marks 
of the chains are still upon our wrists, and perhaps the 
chains are still dangling on our feet, and the salt spray of the 
water is upon our clothes, and the soil upon our feet; but . 
our backs are turned to Egypt and our faces are turned 
toward the Holy Land, and the pillar of cloud and the pil- 
lar of fire are before us, and, God helping us, we will go 
where he leads. We invite you to a blessed fellowship. It is 
It is 
not merely a social club, but it is a social club. There are 
no such friendships in human history as those that have been 
wrought in the atmosphere of the Christian Church. There 
is no such human sympathy in any other organization as 
there is within the walls of the Christian Church. From 
the time when Peter and John clasped hands because they 
were loyal to the One, downto the present time, what great 
friendships there have been in the Church! What blessed 
friendships there are in the Church! How hearts have 
been knit together in love! How much patience! how 
much love! how much fidelity!’ What a splendid witness 


- loyalty has had in the history of the Church in the past ! 


We welcome you to a great and a blessed fellowship. 
We invite you to a splendid service. I said a moment 
ago that the church was not a society for ethical culture. 
I said that it was not a mere body of philanthropists. And 
it is true—but it is at least that. A church is nothing if 
it is not organized for humanity. That is the reason I 
want to change that Roman Catholic definition and make 
a Congregational one of it—The faithful, united for work 
as well as for worship. The power of the church lies in the 
power of its service. A congregation is not a church, any 


more thanacertain amountand proper proportionof nitrogen _ 


and carbon and water and what not, put into a pail together, 
is a man. A church is an organism, a living thing. We 
invite you here to a splendid service—service that you may 
render in church and under church auspices, or outside the 
church in hospital and missionary work, or in the quiet of 
your own home; but, whether within the walls or outside the 
walls, a common work for humanity inspired by love for 
Christ. It is a splendid thing to work for him and with 
him. We invite you toa magnificent war. There is fighting 
still to be done in the world—a splendid fight: fighting in 
business, in politics, in industry, in theology, even in the 
Church; fighting for liberty to be free within the very 
Church of Christ itself; fighting not infrequently for the 
right of the minister to stand on the platform and speak as 
God inspires him to speak; fighting against corruption in 
government—city government, State government, National 
government; fighting for loyalty, for truth, for honor, for 
fidelity, for temperance. A magnificent battle! There- 
fore we invite you to a splendid victory. It seems to me 
that when I stand on the other shore and join in that great 
throng, I shall want to think that I have had something to 
do in helping to bring about the victory; it seems to me 
that I shall look almost with pity on the man who shares 
the fruits of the victory and had no share in the battle. 
What are you doing to-day to make the world wiser and 
better and richer and happier? What share will you have, 
not only in the fruit of the victory, but in the exultation of 
_ The highest song is not that of the poet who 
interprets the music of nature, from the song of the bird 
to the sub-base of the surf; it is not the song of the lover, 
breathing out hjs passion to the one he adores; it is not 
the song of the soldier, sitting at camp and stirring himself 
up to courage for to-morrow’s high endeavor ; it is not the 
song of the victor recounting at peace afterwards the battle ; 
it ‘is not even the song in the night of the mourner seeing 
the light through the rift in the clouds: it is the song of 
the Church, for in that are all songs—the song of sorrow for 
sin; the song of inspiration, of love; the song of interpre- 
tation of nature as God’s great gift; the song of comfort 
from God’s love in sorrow; the.song of victory over sin 
and death. If you are loyal to Christ, if you want to do 
Christ’s work in Christ’s way, we need you. Do not you, 
perhaps, need us? 
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My Friend the Magician 
| By Charles F. Lummis 


Really know one? Well, I should say so—better than 
I know any one else alive. No, it was not Herrmann, nor 
Signor Blitz before him; though each in turn seemed to 
my young eyes the most marvelous conjurer possible, and 
the latter remained for years a haunting wonder. But I 
was already getting acquainted with a magician to whom 
both of these put together were a fool. For that matter, 
we had always been neighbors ; but for years I never really 
knew him well, nor was even aware that he was in the 
conjuring business at all. Had we boys realized that we 
were growing up next door to the greatest living prestidigi- 
tator, he doubtless would have got a little more attention 
from us; but he was very quiet, and not at all given to 
“showing off;” and, to tell the truth, we left him pretty 
much to himself. Even in our games he was hardly ever 
asked to take part; though I can see, now, where he could 
have given us a good many points on three-old-cat and 
follow-my-leader, or any of our other sports. It makes one 
feel cheap to find that one has been living so long next 
door to such a genius without ever getting on intimate terms 
with him, or fairly discovering who he is. It was not his 


fault, either, for there was never anything stuck up about 


him, despite his wonderful gifts. With some people, it is 
true, he never was known to associate ; but that was merely 
because he did not push himself. To any one who gave 
him to understand that his company was agreeable, he was 
always cordial. ThatI call downright obliging in one who 
has got so high up in the world—for he is known and 
respected everywhere, and has been invited to appear 
before kings and queens when even their prime ministers 
were shut out. You see he has been a great traveler. 
Perhaps there is not a place in the whole world that he does 
not know. But, then, it’s easy to travel when one has plenty 
of means and leisure, and a free pass everywhere. Possi- 
bly he would not get around quite so much if he had to 
pay fare. 

Though it took us so long to get acquainted, we rather 
“‘ cottoned to” one another after the ice was broken, and 
for the last twenty years have been great chums. In that 
time we have knocked about the world a good bit together. 
Really, I mean, and not like our first travel. In the 
younger days he used to drop in on me every now and then 
with a serious air and remark : 6 

“‘ Say, want to go to Shanghai thisevening? Well, shut 
your eyes. Presto! change! here we are! Now come 
around and we’]l see the sights.”’ 

And there we were in Shanghai, using our eyes and 
holding our noses. But all that, you understand, was one 
of his sleight-of-hand tricks. It was very pleasant and 
inexpensive travel, and I learned a good deal from it; but 
the grind of it was that I could not bring back any of the 
wonderful things we saw in the bazars. I’d just about 
as soon not travel as to be unable to collect trophies from 
the country I am visiting. It was really not his fault, of 
course. He is the most accommodating fellow in the 
world ; but even jugglery has its limits ; and after a friend 
has given you a trip to any part of the world you choose, 
and brought you back safe and sound, and paid all your 
expenses out of his own pocket, no well-bred guest could 
have the face to ask him to bring also a cargo of all sorts 
of truck. When I used to groan at coming away empty- 
handed, he would say frankly : 

‘ Sorry, my boy, but it really can’t be heJped. I’m glad 
to take you anywhere, and make it as pleasant for you as 
I can; but my pass is for passengers only, and the bag- 
gage business is strictly prohibited. It is too bulky; and 
then think what trouble I should get into with the customs 
officers if we went to bringing in such cargoes outside the 
regular channels.” 

In later years we have pretty thoroughly made up for 
that aggravation ; for nowadays I am the host, and wouldn’t 


think of starting on a journey without inviting him to come 


along ; and we bring back all sorts of interesting plunder 
from everywhere, until the house we occupy together looks 
more like a museum than anything else. He himself ad- 
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mits that it’s a good deal ahead of the old way; but even 

the delight of collecting—and no boy or man half knows. 
what life is until he “collects ” something, and earnestly— 

even that pleasure would not compensate me for the loss of 

his company. He is the very best traveling companion 

I ever found; so ready to do whatever you wish, so full of 
information, so helpful in emergencies of any sort. Some 

people who have traveled with him have tried to tell me 

that he cowardly deserted them in time of danger; but 

there must be two sides to this story, for I have seen him 

in a great many tight pinches, and he was clear-headed 

and quick as a wink to do the right thing. To tell the 
truth, he has saved my life a score of times, all by his 

dexterity ; so you may be sure that when people talk of 
his running away and leaving them in the lurch, I resent 

the imputation and conclude they were the ones really to 
blame. In knocking about the frontiers I have found a. 
good many men, of several different colors, who make you 

feel: ‘Well, if it came to a fight for life, with my back 

against a rock, zat would be a good fellow to have beside 
me.”’ But among all those brave men—all of whom I ad- 
mire and some of whom I love—I would rather have him by 

me, in a pinch, than any other one. 

You must not think from this that my friend is a des- 
perado, or a professional fighter, or anything of the sort. 
On the contrary, his disposition is as peaceful as his habits. 
are quiet, and he hates any sort of a row. It is only in 
the crises which any man may meet, and every man must 
sometimes meet who travels outside the beaten tracks, 
when it is necessary and manful to fight, that he suddenly 
turns combative and pitches in. Ordinarily he is a plain,- 
practical business man, who, for his own part, might have- 
retired long ago, but remains in the firm for the sake of 
the junior partners. He works harder than any of them 
—and then, when business hours are over, diverts himself _ 
and his friends by little exhibitions of his matchless skill 
asaconjurer. At such times he likes to forget work and 
worry altogether, and to be jolly and free of care and full 
of pranks as a boy. I have seen people so inconsiderate 
as to insist on boring him by ‘talking shop ” out of office: 
hours, but he always resents it. He is rather nervous and’ 
very impressionable, apt to fall into the mood of those who 
are with him; and he sometimes gets so tired and con-- 
fused as to show very little of his usual wisdom. Indeed, 
I have seen him, when very weary, make a flat failure of 
some trick at magic which ordinarily he could do with 
astounding cleverness. 

Undoubtedly his greatest claim to public respect is in 
the quiet, every-day wisdom of his practical career; but his. 
gifts as a magician are so brilliant and so fascinating that 
one naturally thinks of them first. And, in spite of his: 
long business training, there isn’t a mercenary streak in © 
him. Some of his most wonderful performances are given 
gratis, and he even seems to prefer an audience of one to- 


what the managers would call ‘‘ a paying house.” 


Eh? You would like to know what he can a that is so 
much bigger than the tricks of the wizards that get their 
$200 a night? Well, if I were to tell you all I’ve see him 
do, we wouldn’t be done this side of 1900; but here are 
some few things, and if you do not admit that Herrmann 
and all the rest are mere greenhorns to him, I’ll agree 
never to go near another of his performances. 

_I never knew him to fry eggs in a stovepipe hat, nor to 
pick twenty-dollar gold pieces out of people’s eyes, nor to- 
chop off a man’s head and then stick it on again, nor 
any of those threadbare sensations, though he sometimes. 
practices simple illusions like making things appear where 
they are not, or causing them to seem not to be where 
you really know they are. But those are trifles, just to 
keep his hand in; his claim as Champion Conjurer of the 
World rests on very different accomplishments. For in- 
stance, one of his favorite tricks is to take a careless, fly- 
away boy and turn him into a strong, wise man—turn him 
“for keeps,” too. I’ve seen him do that a hundred times,. 
and you will agree that that is a very useful trick, as well 
as a very difficult one. When one sees how smoothly he 
does it, one is doubly sorry that he doesn’t get a// the 
boys up on the stage and experiment on them; but, of 
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_ course, a complete change of personality is a serious thing, 
and he would not be justified in taking any such liberties 
without the full consent of the subject. 

An almost equally remarkable trick, and one he is 
equally fond of, is to take a thoroughly homely girl and 
put a brand-new face on her. Not exactly a beautiful face, 
for he says that is none of his business, but a face that 
- every one likes to look at. Yet I know girls so foolish 
as to decline treatment by this great specialist, and to 
think cosmetics better. 

My friend’s hobby for experimenting upon young people, 
and his innate fondness for them as shown by his patience 
with their frequently slighting treatment of him, made me 
remark one evening: “ How is it you are so good-natured 
with these rattleheads? Nobody else would have the 
patience. Even when a fellow has snubbed you in the 
most discourteous way you seem to bear no grudge, but to 
be always ready to do him a good turn if there is a 
chance.” 

“Well,” said my friend, slowly, dropping a new sleight- 
of-hand he was practicing, ‘you see, I was once young and 
a fool myself, and had to grow and develop; and the proc- 
ess was so tedious that I’m not apt to forget. And, some- 
how, I feel as if I should always keep young in spite of the 
years. There is always something to interest me, and that 
keeps me from growing old.” 

‘“‘ By the way,” I put in, ‘“‘ when did you begin conjuring ? 
Such marvelous proficiency as yours can have been attained 
only by lifelong practice. Did you take it up deliberately, 
or drift into it by chance ?” 

My friend gazed soberly for a moment at the crackling 
cedar sticks in my adobe fireplace—he had come out to 
visit me in New Mexico—before replying. 

‘Do you know, this reminds me very strongly of my own 
early life. These Indians who are your neighbors, this simple 
way of life, recall oldtimes. You might not believe it, but 
my own folks were nomad savages, and my infancy was 
passed among scenes compared to which your surroundings 
here are-highly civilized. Yes, I don’t wonder you are 
astonished ; in sober earnest, you cannot imagine how 
brutal and squalid were the surroundings. Nothing to 
wear, very little to eat, and that little always raw ; in fact, 
not one of the conveniences which even an Indian now 
deems necessary to his existence. Why, we hadn’t evena 
way to warm ourselves ; and as for houses or clothing, they 
were quite unknown. Education? Nota bit more than 
the monkeys have. I was nearly a grown man before I 
learned to read and write.”’ 

““ Why, you have risen even further than from rail-splitter 
to President !”’ 

‘‘ Ah, Lincoln got as high as man can get. We were 
very dear friends, and I believe I helped him materially in 
the great crises through which he was called upon to lead 
the Nation. At any rate, he always consulted me before 
taking any important step.” 

Now, in any one else this would have seemed the end of 
impudence and mendacity, if not half blasphemy. But 
when my friend the magician said it, I knew it must be 
true. He went on in his quiet way: 

“ But we were talking of my youth. You aslind how and 
when I first took up conjuring. To tell the truth, I can 
hardly remember. I was certainly very young, and the 
discovery of my powers was quite accidental. One of my 
first tricks was very simple; but perhaps it was most im- 
portant of all. It lifted my people from a lower plane than 
any savage now occupies, to high civilization. Every per- 
Son every day uses that little invention of mine—and 
ninety-nine per cent. of them without stopping to thank 
the inventor. By simply taking two sticks and rubbing 
them together—this way—I produced a substance which 
had never been seen on earth before, but which is now the 
first absolute necessity in every household. If it were 
abolished, the world’s progress would stop. It’s a very 
curious substance. The materials of which it is composed 
_ are invisible and intangible ; but #¢ can be seen further and 
felt more than anything else in the world. You can’t 
touch it; and yet, here, if you could not sometimes a/most 
touch it you —— — You have to feed it as care 
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fully as you would a horse, and much oftener; and, unlike 
any other laborer I know of, it will never work between 
meals. But while it eats, it will work like mad. Another 
queer thing about it is that it would live forever if you fed 
it forever; but it dies as soon as it stops eating. But you 
can bring it to life again in a minute, strong and active as 
ever. It is terribly mischievous, too; if you give it proper 
attention, it cuts up no pranks; but if you are careless, it 
sometimes sneaks off and does more damage in one short 
romp than a hundred men could replace by a lifetime’s 
earnings. Then it’s curious what a hatred it has for a still 
commoner substance which I didn’t invent. Bring the two 
together and there is a noisy and desperate fight, and one 
or other of the combatants is annihilated. Yet if you place 
them just near enough to each other, but so confined that 
they cannot grapple, they work together with an energy which. 
I have seen move a hundred buildings at once—each 
building over thirty feet long.° Ah, you wonder more at 
some of my other tricks, probably because you are less 
familiar with them; but I tell you that is just about the 
biggest single thing I ever did. There would have been 
neither geography nor history ; we should never have heard 
of Czsar or Napoleon or Washington or much ef anybody 
else, if I hadn’t stumbled on that little secret of rubbing the 
sticks, while I was still what you — well call a green, 
awkward boy.” 

“‘'Yes,” I admitted, “1 guess, afin all, your fire trick is 
about the greatest thing of all—though I hadn’t just looked 
at it in that light before. Really, about every single thing 
we depend on depends on that. And that was about your 
first turn in magic?” © 

“Ye-es, perhaps the first important one. It was a great 
start, too, for after that I advanced pretty rapidly in pro- 
ficiency, until I became, as you know, able to do pretty 
nearly whatever I try.” 

That is not putting it too strongly—he can do almost 
anything he seriously turns his hand to. After what I have 
seen him accomplish, there are few things I would deem it 
hopeless for him to attempt. Our stage magicians are at 
their wits’ end to devise some new trick; but he invents a 
thousand a day—the poorest more wonderful than their 
masterpiece. Now there’s his own life-preserver, for in- 
stance—a ridiculous little affair in something like thirty 
pieces ; the simplest thing, yet of almost infinite uses. It 
is, among many other remarkable qualities, the greatest 
preservative known. An article so ephemeral that a breath 
of air would whisk it away, so perishable that not all the 
Arctic ice could save it, can by this means be kept a thou- 
sand years—aye, or ten thousand, for that matter—as good 
as new. Yes, a man’s very speech may become visible 
and eternal—all because my friend once did a little con- 
juring for a Greek, who raised most remarkable harvests. 
from seed our florists never handle. I don’t know just 
where it does come from nowadays—for we still see that 
sort of crop once in a while. Perhaps Cadmus himself 
was a politician, and the dragons’ teeth are an heirloom in 
the family. 

Those early conjurings are not more astounding than 
the new ones he is constantly devising. Nowadays he can 
sit down in Washington or London or Berlin, and, by a few 
taps on a table, turn a million men into a machine for 
destruction. He will take your ear in New York and hold 
it to the lips of your friend in Chicago, and then make it 
as easy for the Chicagoan to hear what you say in reply. 
Your voice, which, so far as any ability of yours goes, is lost 
forever as soon as spilled, he can: bottle up so perfectly 
that your great-grandchildren’s great-grandchildren. shall 
listen to what you said two hundred years before they were 
born, and hear it in your very tones. You see, my friend is 
making life a good deal larger, and death a good deal 
smaller—and he is not done jet! 

But I should be. There is simply no use trying to 
enumerate his magic, for it has no end. Besides, you can 
get a much better notion of his powers by watching him 
than thus at second hand from me. But how are you 
going to find him, when he doesn’t advertise? Why, of 
course, how stupid of me to have forgotten to tell you that 
his name is—Thought. | 
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For the Little People 


Little Pink Frock’s Opinion 
By Mary F. Butts 


«I am tired of school all the days in the week.” 

Said little Pink Frock, with a tear on her 
cheek. 

“TI want to stay home and play with my dcll, 

And walk out under my new parasol.” 


«“ All the folks in the world go to school every 
da gy 

Said seine “even after they’ve grown old 
and gray. 

There is always, my darling, some new thing 
to know, 

And the lessons are harder the older we grow.” 


Little Pink Frock, astonished, her sunbonnet 
took, 
And went down the street with her alphabet- 


And she said to herself, “It’s the very best 


plan, 
While the lessons are easy, to learn what I 
can.” 


| Taffy’s Experience 
By Mary Allaire 


You would never have dreamed it if you 
had seen him. He was handsome, and looked 
well cared for. You knew he was very jolly 
the moment you looked at him. His tail had 
a comical twist. Of course he wasadog. I 
thought you knew that. He was a city dog, 
and the country sights and sounds were very 
bewildering and confusing. There were those 
delightful creatures who had only two legs, but 
had delightful things to flap at their sides, and 
feathers that blew in the wind. Could any- 
thing be funnier than the way they squawked 
and flapped their wings when you chased 
them! Why, Taffy—for that is this dog’s 
name—almost rolled over as he chased them; 
they were so ridiculous, and acted just as if 
they expected to be hurt. 

When Taffy made up his mind that the 
hens and chickens were afraid of him, he made 
every effort to convince them that it was a 
mistake; that he was playing tag. But it was 
useless. Taffy had but to appear and the hens 
scattered in every direction, so that Taffy 
realized it was useless to try to catch any of 
them to explain. 

Over in the field there were some delightful 
creatures. These had four legs, and were cov- 
ered with soft, curly, woolly stuff. Some of 
these beautiful creatures were large and some 
were small. Taffy watched them for quite a 
while from the road. At last the little ones 


‘began to run and tumble over each other. 


Taffy liked the game; ’twas the one he tried 
to play with the chickens. He bounded through 
the fence with short, quick barks, which was 
his way of saying, “My name is Tafty, and I 
will join at once in this game; I know how to 
play it!” 

The moment he jumped into the field the 
large creatures hurried away to the further 
fence, calling out to the littlé ones to come to 
them at once. Taffy did not understand their 
language, and jumped and barked until he 
caught the smallest one. He threw her over 
and tumbled her about, but she did not play at 
all well. She seemed to want to get away. She 
called out in beseeching tones, but it was a 
foreign language to Taffy, who played harder 
and harder, and did not stop until he heard 
her give a little moan. Then he was horror- 
stricken. lie had torn her ear. Poor Taffy! 
He tried to explain, but she could not under- 
stand, and Taffy, with the funny twist all gone 
out of his tail, and his pretty head hanging 
down, went home. ; 

The next day Taffy went off to visit his 
charming friends in the field. He began 
again by telling in his best language that he 
had come for a game, but they again thought 
him an enemy, and this time they ran as hard 
as they could, bleating and calling for help. 
‘Those who could, jumped the fences into the 


next field. Taffy jumped after them, but, 
alas! he jumped to his punishment. The 
owner of these sheep and lambs caught Taffy, 
and tied him up, and threatened to shoot him. 
You see, Taffy could not make the owner un- 
derstand, any more than he had made the 


sheep and lambs understand, that he wanted 


to play tag. He did not speak their language. 
ner they his. The lambs and their mothers 
seemed to understand the owner’s language, 
and he must have understood theirs, for he 
came at their call. 

That was a sad day for Taffy. A great ox- 
chain was tied about his neck, and he was 
chained to a tree. Poor fellow! he did not 
understand that in the animal world it was a 
great crime for dogs to play with sheep. 

_ Now, Taffy had a dear mistress. How it 
was possible for Taffy to be naughty when he 
lived in the house with such a mistress, no 
one could understand. Yet he was. In the 
house with Taffy was a beautiful white eagle, 
stuffed. The eagle was given a place of honor, 
and Taffy must have heard him admired many 
times. After Taffy had been punished for 
playing with the sheep—the owner called it 
worrying—he was shut in the house while the 
family went for a drive. When they came 
back they found on the floor‘a lot of feathers, 
two broken claws, and an eagle’s head. The 
place where the eagle had been was empty. 
Taffy was greatly puzzled by the excitement 
that followed, and still more puzzled when his 
mistress, his dear, dear mistress, refused to 
have him on her lap. 

Taffy was intelligent. His experience taught 
him that he must not play with things in the 
house, nor four-footed things in fields. Hav- 
ing come to this conclusion, Taffy felt that the 
world was still a large place and offered many 
opportunities for fun. 

The very next morning he proved this. It 
was Sunday morning, and the cook got out 
her bonnet to go to church. She put it on 
the bed while she went out of her room to 
attend tosomething. When she came back, the 
bonnet was not there. She looked every- 
where, but could not find it. “ Perhaps it blew 
out of the window,” thought the cook. She 
looked out of the window, and saw the bon- 
net. Taffy was wearing it at the moment. 
That is, his head was in it, but, in his effort to 
put it on, he pushed his head through the 
crown. He was surprised to find it about his 
neck, but it fitted there beautifully, and for a 
moment he looked proud and delighted. Only 
fora moment. At the end of that time the 
cook had reached Taffy. Some women prize 
their bonnets highly. This cook did. Taffy 
felt very uncomfortable for some time after 
the cook had carried him into the house, and 
he was really distressed when he saw the ex- 
pression on his dear mistress’s face while the 
cook was talking. How sorrowful she looked! 
She kept saying over softly to him, “ What 
shall I do with you, Taffy?’ and Taffy felt 
something very moist on top of his_ head. 
All the afternoon he was chained to a tree 
quite a distance from the house, and no one 
came near him. He thought earnestly for 
some time, and then he said to himself, * It’s 
dangerous to play with four-footed creatures 
in a field, or things with staring eyes on 
brackets, but most dangerous of all to play 
with things with beautiful red things on top.” 
Taffy was learning. 

The next day he saw on the kitchen table a 
beautifully browned thing with two lovely 
handles sticking up. “How delicious that 
smells!” thought Taffy. “ Just like the things 
Waif eats, that I never am allowed to eat. I 
will carry it to Waif,” was his next thought. 
He caught it in his mouth and sprang through 
the window. As he jumped he tore the cur- 
tain from its fastenings. It became tangled 
round his head. Waif was outside the win- 
dow, and sprang at the queer-looking tangle. 
Just then there was a cry, and Taffy’s mistress 
caught him. 

“He has the chicken that was cooked fo 


dinner,” was what she said. Taffy was in 


the gate. 


great man. 


despair. Chickens had feathers. There were 
no feathers on this. Ile turned away dis- 
couraged. There was too much for a dog to 
learn in this world. And there stood his dear 
mistress, looking as if she were quite as much 
discouraged as he was. 

I cannot describe his mistress as well as a 
little girl described her in some verses. And 
perhaps this little girl found the secret cause 
of much of Taffy’s trouble. I do not agree 
with her. I think it was love of fun that was 
the whole cause of his trouble—not hunger. 
But here are the verses. You may decide 
which of us is right: 


A RHYME ABOUT MY SWEETHEART 


Constance sat upon her throne, 
Sweet as sweet could be; 

With her smiling lips apart, 
Looking down at me. 


Her face is always sunny, 
She never wears a frown, 

She’s sweet and kind and true to all— 
We love to have ber ’round. 


She has a funny little pup, 
He loves to run and romp; 
And when he eats his dinner up, 


He is a helpless, hungry pup, * 
ause not enough. 
BARBARA. 


He Did Not Pay Toll 


This story is told of an Englishman. In 
traveling a turnpike-road, a toll has to be paid 
at the toll-gate for horses, wagons, and some- 
times for foot-travelers. This Englishman, 
who was riding a donkey, came to the toll-gate. 

“iow much do you charge for a donkey to 
walk through ?” 3 

Twopence.” 

“ How much do you charge for carrying a 
parcel through the gate ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Whoa, ass,” said the traveler. He got off 
the donkey, lifted him on his back, with his — 
fore feet over his shoulder, and walked through 
When he had passed through the 
gate, he mounted the donkey and rode calmly 
on, leaving the toll-keeper greatly puzzled as 
to what he should do. 


& 
. Moths 


Moths are not generally valued. Yet there 
are a few people who really spend time and 
money to collect them. This is the season of 
the year when the moth-hunter is busy. He 
goes out with net and bottle of chloroform. 
Moths are very fond of sugar, and are some- 
times caught by what the professionals call 
“ sugaring.” 

Sugar is dissolved in beer and applied to 
the trunks of trees, and when a light is thrown 
on the tree the moth will drop into the net 
beneath. The eggs of the moths are gathered 
by many, and carefully guarded through all 
stages until the moth is developed. Some 
moths lay only one egg, others two or three 
on the plant they love best. Some moths lay 
hundreds of eggs on one leaf. — 


How He Tells Time | 


“My father,” said the small boy to the 
woman who was calling on his mother, “is a 
He knows what time it is without 
even looking at his watch.” 

“What do you mean, Tommy ?” asked the 
visitor. 

“Oh, when I holler out and ask him what 
time it is in the morning, he always says it’s 
time to get up. And when I ask him what 
time it is in the evening, he always says, 
‘Time to go to bed, Tommy.’”— Zhe Water- 


bury. 


His Idea of a Man 


An exchange tells us of a small boy who 
was anxious to become a man. He said, im- 
patiently, to his mother: “Oh, mamma! how 
I wish I had a vest and a bald head!” 


August, 1895 


Books and Authors 


Bartlett’s Shakespeare Concordance’ 


The dictionary is a characteristic volume of this era. 
Without an enumeration, one can hardly realize to what 
an extent th> labors of later years have made complete 
the list of dictionaries, glossaries, and concordances most 
useful to the scholarly reader. And what an array is made 
if one begins to enumerate them! For Old English we 
now have the Leo, the Grein, the Grosschopp with its 
translation, the Wright-Wiilker, the Clark Hall, the Bos- 
worth-Toller. For Middle English we have the Matzner, 
the Mayhew and Skeat, the Bradley-Stratmann. For 
‘Modern English we have the International, the Imperial, 
the Standard, the Century, the Philological Society Dic- 
tionary now being edited by Dr. Murray, and other works. 
For single authors we have the glossaries and concord- 
ances to Pope, Shelley, Burns, the just-issued concordance 
‘to Milton, the just-issued complete glossary to Chaucer 
printed in Vol. VI. of Skeat’s exhaustive edition. All of 
these works—and we might easily have made the list far 
longer—are of late date. They are numerous enough to 
show a tendency most hopeful for the future of the scholar 
in = ere and careful and accurate enough to give him 
much assistance. 

All this is most encouraging, and we who stand-by as 
judges and arbiters smile approvingly as we note the drift 
of scholarly activity. It may be that to some of us there 
seems to be in it all a tendency not quite so hopeful for 
the Creator in literature as for the Scholar in literature. 
Here, for instance, is this concordance to Shakespeare’s 
Works, which is four times as large as the complete works 
of Shakespeare. It has 1,910 closely printed large quarto 
pages. Printed in the sametype, the entire text of Shake- 
speare would occupy about 400 of these same pages. 
A suspicion that in this Alexandrine age creation is to 
compilation in an inverse ratio of four to one comes sadly 
to the critic as he notes these tendencies. There are 
losses as well as gains in the complexity of a literary civil- 
ization. 

So much for theories, tendencies, and observations. 
But when one comes carefully to examine this particular 
concordance, one ceases to theorize about tendencies. It 
is more to the purpose to point out the manner and degree 
in which this work of Mr. Bartlett renders its great service. 
The attempt to give a guide to the language of Shakespeare 
is not anew one. Nares edited a glossary to Shakespeare 
and other Elizabethan authors seventy-three years ago, 
and, as re-edited by Halliwell, his glossary is still a very 
useful book. In modern days Dyce has given a very good 
little dictionary to the Plays. And a very exact corre- 
spondence to this work is found in the concordances of 
Twiss and Ayscough, now long out of print and quite for- 
gotten ; in the concordance to the Plays by Mary Cowden 
Clarke and to the Poems by Furness; and in the Shake- 
speare lexicon by Dr. Alex. Schmidt, published at Berlin 
in 1874. Comparison with the extinct Twiss and Ayscough 
works is, of course, needless; comparison with the Schmidt 
is a comparison between two works differing as a glossary 
differs from a concordance, and widely divergent also in 
spirit; comparison with the Cowden Clarke concordance 
is really a comparison of a quite complete work with a 
rather incomplete one. For the Cowden Clarke concord- 
ance, excellent as it was and is, has very decided limita- 
tions, and is very far from being exhaustive. 
confesses in her preface the haunting of two fears: a 
dread lest the references become so numerous that ease of 
search for a particular one be destroyed ; and the pub- 
lisher’s and printer’s dread of too bulky a volume. So in 
the editing every possible means of compression was 
adopted, with the result that the very end sought is in 
some measure missed. The quotations in the Cowden 
‘Clarke concordance are bounded in every case by the 
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limit of a single line. 
requires a larger space, so that really a!] the information 
the searcher for a particular word gets in such case is the 
fact of the existence of the word in a specified spot in 
Shakespeare’s writings. To learn the connotations of the 


meaning in the passage cited, and the relation of the word. 


to the completed sentence, the reader must take down his 
Shakespeare and hunt up the passage. In so doing he 
stumbles again; for the work of Mrs. Clarke was done 
before the days of the accurately numbered lines of the 
Globe edition, and the references in the Cowden Clarke 
edition are only to acts and scenes. Since some of the 
scenes are long, it is often quite a task to complete the 
quotation. On the other hand, the quotations in the Bart- 
lett edition are bounded by the limit of the thought. In 
every case enough of the context is given to enable the 
reader to get the full meaning of the word in its special 
use where cited; and if reading the fuller text is needed, 
the act, scene, and line reference to the handy and cheap 
Globe edition makes the task quick andeasy. We think that 
if one carries on the comparison, the advantage lies wholly 
with the Bartlett edition. It is everywhere more scholarly 
and discriminating than the Cowden Clarke concordance. 
For example, the little word “well” is used by Shake- 
speare in a multitude of ways. Cowden Clarke gives 
seventy-nine quotations, and dismisses the rest with a word 
in the preface. Bartlett gives one hundred and sixty-five 
quotations, and every one will be found, on‘study, to have 
its special claim for inclusion in the list. Without hesita- 
tion, then, we come _to the judgment that this work will 
entirely supersede even so excellent a concordance as that 
of Mary Cowden Clarke. 

But in making a comparison between this work and the 
Glossary of Dr. Schmidt, judgment is not so easy. At first 
sight, indeed, the works appear to be so different in char- 
acter that no useful comparison can be made. Schmidt’s 
is a glossary, giving under each word the quotations, some- 
what abbreviated, but grouped under the headings of defi- 
nition of the various senses in which Shakespeare uses the 
word ; and it is far more useful to the scholar than any 
concordance. Bartlett’s is a concordance, giving the quo- 


tations in full, but without comment; and it is far more 


agreeable to the general reader than any glossary. The 
two methods have each certain advantages and, certain 
limitations. The lexicon method of Schmidt gives far more 
information as to the word-usage of Shakespeare. For 
example: ‘“ Damask” in -Bartlett has five quotations 
ranged in line; “damask” in Schmidt has five quotations 
(with a sixth from the “ Passionate Pilgrim”) grouped 
under the two main heads of Substantive and Adjective, and 
the three sub- headings of differences of meaning : dame” 


in Bartlett has twenty-eight quotations ranged in line; - 


“dame” in Schmidt has thirty-seven quotations grouped 
under four headings; in Bartlett the article a (an) has no 
place ; in Schmidt it gives occasion for two pages and a 
half of quotations illustrative of Shakespeare’s usage. For 
word-study the Schmidt would seem to be a move useful 
tool. On the other hand, Burtlett gives the full quotation, 
and this makes the concordance virtually a lexicon by 
showing the usage of the word z” sztu with the a It 
gives the materials from which every student or reader can 
frame his own lexicon as he reads. For thought-study it 
would seem to be a more useful tool. It doesnot seem to 
us that Bartlett will ever supersede Schmidt, but rather 
cémplement it; and the success of each will help the 
other. 
So much for the scholar’s use of this great work. But 
persons may care for Shakespeare who do not care for 
minuteness of investigation; and to such persons this 
work will prove a boon. It is a storehouse of complete 
quotations, indexed and authenticated. Certain pages of 
it are as readable as an essay of Emerson’s. One can dip 
into it anywhere and fish out a quotation. If the ready 
writer will keep it on his desk, it will make the art of apt 
illustration so easy that we fear the ready writer will soon 
forget how hard it used to be for men to get such learning. 
So far as we have been able to test it, the book is a 
marvel of accuracy. We have but one adverse criticism to 


Now, in many cases the sense 


of Ps 
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make. The book is far too large for use. Even at a 
higher price, the work would be beyond comparison more 
desirable if bound in three volumes of six hundred pages 
each. It was a doubtful service that Noah Webster ren- 
dered when he educated the people into the notion that size 
was a necessity for a dictionary volume. It is surely time 
to return to a more excellent tradition. 


| % 


Graduate Courses, a handbook for graduate students (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York), has been compiled by an editorial board of 
students, of which Mr. C. A. Duniway, of Harvard, is editor-in- 
chief, and is well worth the attention of any one interested in 
higher education. It comprises lists of advanced courses an- 
nounced by twenty-one colleges and universities of the United 


States for the year 1895-96. These colleges are Barnard, 


Brown, Bryn Mawr, California, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Jobns Hopkins, Leland Stanford, Jr., Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Radcliffe, Van- 
derbilt, Western Reserve, Wisconsin, and Yale. Mr. Duniway tells 
us that the primary purpose of this handbook is to furnish in 
compact form accurate information that will be sought for by 
advanced students. Such students will consult it to learn what 
institutions and what professors offer courses in subjects which 
they wish to pursue; what has been the academic career of those 
professors; what amount of time is asked for each course; what 
numbers of graduate students have been registered in the speci- 
fied departments ; what fees are required of graduate students ; 
what fellowships, scholarships, and other pecuniary aids are open 
to them; what are the requirements for admission, etc. The 
increase in the lists of graduate clubs of the various universities, 
clubs giving common social centers for advanced students in all 
lines of work, is a sufficient evidence that there is a growing 
solidarity among those interested in higher education. This 
book emphasizes one of the salient features of that work, namely, 
intermigration. As is well known, a student in Germany, pur- 
suing some specialty, say Church History, will go from univer- 
sity to university, as he finds professors at different places who 
have for him a peculiar value in the different stages of the prose- 
cution of his work. It is this which has given such catholicity 
to German university education, and it is exactly this which will 
be of benefit to our own institutions. Justso soon as an Ameri- 
can student realizes that his enthusiasm for his particular spe- 
cialty will meet corresponding enthusiasm in different places, and 
that these may be used by him consecutively, and during a 
course, say, of three years, which would fit him for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, just so soon will he lend his particular 
energy to the betterment of the institution in which he is actually 
studying, and so both university and student will be raised toa 
higher plane. We are sure that the present excellent volume, 
containing so much and so accurate knowledge in regard to the 
subjects above mentioned, is but the forerunner of a more com- 
prehensive work, which, appearing annually, will be in itself a 
great incentive to higher learning. 


Mr. Frederick George Jackson, the leader of the Jackson- 
Harnsworth Polar Expedition, has published, through Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. (New York), a valuable volume on Zhe Great 
Frozen Land, it being the narrative of a winter journey across 
the Tundras and a Sojourn among the Samoyads of Russia. 
The matter makes pleasant reading these hot days, and trans- 
ports us in fancy to a cooler clime than this. There is a preface 
by Mr. Arthur Montefiore, who tells us that of the two objects 
for which Mr. Jackson’s journey was undertaken. the more im- 
portant was to test a selected variety of equipment, clothing, and 
food, wader the conditions of an Arctic winter, in order that the 
experience might be utilized in the more prolonged journey con- 
templated to the unknown Arctic Sea north of Franz Josef 
Land. The readily accessible Tundras of Russia and Siberia, 
stretching south to the borders of civilization, have a winter 
climate not only colder than the regions north of them, but actually 
showing the lowest temperature yet recorded in the Arctic basin. 
Therefore the test represented by Mr. Jackson’s winter sledge 
journey from the Kara to the White Sea might well be adequate 
for any Arctic expedition. The second object of the Tundra 
journey, and one of great moment to ethnologists, was to study 
the primitive folk. the Samoyads, by some months’ sojourn with 
them. Included in this second object was the making of the 
first survey of Waigatz Island and the journeying through the 
solitude between the Kara Sea and the Pechora River, a dis- 
tance over which no Englishman had ever passed. Mr. Jackson 
began his journey at the end of the summer of 1893; he de- 
voted the autumn to the survey of Waigatz Island (which links 
Novaia Zemlia to the Ural chain), and the winter to his trip of 
twenty-five hundred miles through -the Tundras and Lapland. 
The narrative of this journey is before us in such clear, pictur- 
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esque, and withal modest language that the book immediately 
enchains the reader’s interest, and gives him information on this. 
“great frozen land” unattainable elsewhere. The knowledge 
of most travelers is limited to the North Cape, Norwegian Lap-. 
land (we are surprised to see it indicated as Swedish Lapland on 
the map), the Tana and Varanger Fjords, and Arkhangel. Of 
the vast region east of Arkhangel we now have a valuable de- 
scription, thanks to this book, and a still more valuable account 
of its Finnic people, a race as interesting as any for correcting 
our views on the movements of earlyman. Their tribes present 
an unbroken chain of evidence proving the antiquity of the 
Mongolian race. 


Two valuable volumes are those entitled Readings from the 
Old English Dramatists, by Catherine Mary Reignolds-Wins- 
low (Mrs. Erving Winslow), and published by Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. The author modestly disavows anything new 
in this undertaking, save that of grouping together carefully 
made selections from the works of typical English dramatists.. 
Despite the fact, however, that “criticism and study have 
enlisted the enthusiastic labors of a multitude of able writers in 
this interesting field,” we deem the sure choice from the rich 
material wherewith to frame and connect an intelligible series of 
representations of successive dramatic periods worth quite as 
much to the world at large. Mrs. Winslow has admirably real- 
ized her aim, to spare the ordinary reader the labor of perusing 
prolific authors whose plays fill many volumes—plays often 
brilliant, but quite as often vulgar andrepugnant. In these vol- 
umes we have selections from the best. We proceed from the 
legendary dramas of the tenth century to those representing © 
Scripture history and miracles, then to the morality plays, and 
finally to “Ralph Roister Doister,” the first English comedy. 
Then come the ponderous beginnings of English tragedy, after 
Seneca’s model, and then the masques after the Italian. Not. 
only “readings,” but also the author’s historical review and keen 
criticism, accompany each period. Thus we see through her 
eyes Shakespeare’s predecessors, Greene, Nash, Peele, Lyly,. 
Euphues, and Marlowe; the minor Elizabethan dramatists, Ben 
Jonson, Dekker, Heywood, Beaumont and Fletcher; the Stuart 
dramatists, Webster, Massinger, Ford, and Randolph; the 
dramatists of the Restoration, Wycherly, Vanbrugh, Congreve,. 
and Farquhar; the dramatists of the eighteenth century, Gold- 
smith and Sheridan. The brief biographies of authors, the 
account taken of their connection with one another, the comment 
upon their chief works, together with the well-pruned text, make: 
such volumes as these almost indispensable to the young stu- 
dent of English drama. It seems gratuitous to criticise, but had 
the many dates throughout the book been printed in figures. 
instead of in words the reader’s grasp of chronology might have 
been more immediate and perhaps more lasting. 


Professor Ladd proves to be a prolific writer. Hardly a year 
ago he issued his Psychology, in which he promised to deal in. 
another work with certain philosophical.problems suggested by | 
empirical psychology. In Philosophy of Mind: An Essay in 
the Metaphysics of Psychology, Professor George T. Ladd. 


_ undertakes the discussion of some of the questions to which his. 


former work gave rise. We know of no one more able than 
Professor Ladd to sift out the data of scientific psychology and 
to determine their inferences. He is a pronounced follower of 
Lotze, and adopts with enthusiasm the monistic conception of 
the world. He says (p. 319), ‘“‘ The assumption of the immanence 
of Absolute Mind in that world of Nature to which both the 
human body and the human soul belong, is the only postulate 
which will make valid the whole realm of psychophysical 
science ;” and again (p. 411), “ The Being of the World, of which 
all particular beings are but parts, must be so conceived of asthat 
in it can be found the One Ground of all interrelated existences. 
and activities.” The book opens with the proposition that it is. 
impossible to separate psychology and philosophy. Incidentally 
we may be permitted to remark that the language that Professor 
Ladd permits himself to use in controverting Hétfding, James, 
and Flournoy is rather strong. The discussion of consciousness 
of identity and the so-called double consciousness in the fifth chap- 
ter is especially interesting. The particular point of Professor 
Ladd’s book is in the middle and not the end. The point is 
that “ the peculiar, the only intelligible and indubitable reality 
which belongs to Mind is its being for itself, by actual functioning 
of self-consciousness, of recognitive memory, and of thought.” 
This valuable principle, had it been placed at the end instead of 
the middle of the book, and with the rest of the material ar- 
ranged so as to lead up to and support it, would have made the 
work decidedly stronger than it is. Nevertheless, the psycholo- 


gist will find in this book abundant material that is suggestive. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The Labour Movement. By L. T. Hobhouse, M.A., Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. 


(T. Fisher Unwin, London.) This 
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compact volume by Mr. Hobhouse is perhaps the best sympa- 
thetic statement of the aims of those who are struggling to better 
the condition of the laboring classes. His chapter upon trades- 
unionism indicates how these organizations may not only enable 
their members to make contracts on something like equal terms 
with the organizations of capital which employ them, but also 
may afford the means through which the control of industry may 
be changed from the autocracy of the manager to the democracy 
‘of the laborers themselves. The chapter upon co-operation 
Shows how this method is the one which the principles of democ- 
racy and of brotherhood must continually seek to extend. The 
‘chapter upon the distribution of wealth shows how, without 
‘depriving present possessors of accumulated wealth, the control 
of wealth may, through graduated taxation, be gradually changed 
_ from the few to the many. The writer cares for the liberty of 
‘the individual, and desires at all times the largest freedom to 
‘the individual consistent with the recognition of his duties toward 
‘other individuals. There is no rhetoric other than that which 
comes from moral earnestness. The author’s statement of his 
case is always calm, and for that reason will be peculiarly effect- 
ive in convincing those who are disposed to treat the entire 
labor movement as the product of a selfish fanaticism on the 
-_part of those who have but little share in the present distribu- 
‘tion of wealth. 


Malay Sketches, by Mr. Frank Athelstone Swettenham, is 
‘the title of areadable book. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) It 
is, as its author says, not a volume of travels, nor is it in the 
-smallest sense the record of a traveler’s experiences in a foreign 
‘land; it is instead a series of Malay pictures, both of scenes 
:and character, drawn by one who has spent the best part of his 
‘life among the people he describes. There 1s something rather 
appetizing in the information which the preface gives, that these 
pages contain no statistics, no history, no science, real or spuri- 
ous, no politics, no moralizing, no prophecy—only an attempt 
to awaken an interest in an almost undescribed but deeply in- 
teresting people. Therefore this book will appeal to the general 
;reader who may not be particularly anxious to learn anything, 
‘but who does want to be entertained, first, last, and all the time ; 
if any instruction come unconsciously with the entertaining, well 
.and good. Both are found in these realistic—sometimes too 
_realistic—sketches. 


Are We Losing the West? By Mason A. Green. (Charles 
_E. Brown & Co., Boston.) This pamphlet is calculated to do 
-among the cultivated classes the work which “ Coin’s Financial 
‘School ” has done among the masses. The author has scholar- 
ship and the publisher has taste. At the same time the style of 
the pamphlet, as well as its brevity, makes it easy reading. Most 
‘of the arguments set forth are those of the international bimet- 
allists, but the author lays more stress than some of the inter- 
national bimetallists upon the Ricardian doctrine that “ there 
‘can be no depreciation in money but from excess.” He believes 
that the free coinage of silver by this country alone could not 
result in a depreciated currency, because, in his belief, it would 
be years before an.excessive currency of silver could be provided. 
His argument is an extremely interesting one, and the pamphlet is 
perhaps the most effective tract the American Bimetallic League 
could circulate in the East. 


The Delaware Church Club has this year published a volume 
-of the lectures delivered last winter under its auspices. They 
are, respectively: ‘‘The Church Idea of Temperance,” by Dr. 
R. H. McKim; “ Culture and Religion,” by Professor Walpole; 
-* The Mosaics and Memorials of the Prayer-Book,” by Dr. 
Lewis; ‘Christian Nurture,” by President Smith, of Trinity 
College ; “‘ Immortality,” by Charles James Wood; and “ The 
- Church and the Age,” by Bishop Coleman. These lectures 
show considerable variety in theological status and method of 
_ Statement. Upon the whole, we would say that they are credit- 
able to the Club and to the lecturers. (The Church Club, 
Wilmington, Del.) 


Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., is the editor of a school edition of 
_ Macaulay’s Life of Fohnson, which Messrs. Leach, Shewell & 
. Sanborn have included in their excellent “‘ Students’ Series of 
English Classics.” Macaulay’s text is prefaced by a biographi- 
cal sketch of the great essayist and historian, by an article on 
- “ Macaulay as a Critic,” and by a summary of the “ Life ” itself. 
Following the text come a few notes. This pleasant and helpful 
little book is a distinct aid to the cause of English literature in 
general, and to the perpetuation of what both Johnson in the 
eighteenth and the more refined Macaulay in the nineteenth cen- 
tury stood for—the certain, the practical, the moral. . 


Mr. Edward Step’s Wayside and Woodland Blossoms does 
for the British wild flowers what Mrs. William Starr Dana’s 
well-known book has done for those of this country. The book 
is of convenient size for a pocket guide, is illustrated with col- 
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ored plates showing oue hundred and fifty species of plants and 
flowers, has also a few black-and-white cuts, and in all describes 
some four hundred species. In many points, of course, the’book 
is applicable to the American flora, in others not. To those 
who have the opportunity of wandering through English lanes 
and woods the little book will be a most enjoyable and profit- 
able companion. The arrangement is. cleas, the descriptions full 
and easily understood. (F. Warne & Ca, New York.) 


Excellent pocket companions on summer trips afe Mr. Will- 
iam Winter’s books, published in such compact form by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., New York. We have now the third series of 
Shadows of the Stage. It contains criticisms of Booth, Barrett, 
Irving. Rossi, Willard, Mansfield, Miss Terry, Miss Rehan, Mrs. 
Kendal, and others; but for once the charm of personality is not 
so great as the charm of Mr. Winter’s words in such essays as 
‘“ The Ibsen Drama” and “Stage Influence.” The author’s 
language is always felicitous; here, however, it rings with a 


peculiarly clear tone. 


Literary Notes 


—The Canadian poet, Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, has writ- 
ten a history of Canada, which is soon to be published. 

—For the seat in the French Academy made vacant by the 
death of Camille Doucet, a prominent candidate is found in M. 
Anatole France. 

—It is strange that Renan’s posthumous memoir of his sister 
Henriette has not as yet found an English translator. French 
critics are agreed that here are found not only the best examples 
of his wondrous style, but also a revelation of tenderness and of 
innate piety transcending anything in any other of his books. 

—It is said that when S. R. Crockett offered his first volume 
to a Scotch firm they returned it with a note assuring him that 
there was no market for that sort of thing. The letter was 
marked “No. 396 b.” Recently when the same publishers 
asked him for one of his manuscripts, he politely requested them 
to refer to their previous correspondence with him marked 
66 396 bh 

—It is said that the other evening “ Anthony Hope” had oc- 
casion to take in to dinner a lady who knew him only as plain 
Mr. Hawkins. The hostess afterward asked the lady whether 
she had talked to Mr. Hawkins about “ The Prisoner of Zenda” 
and “The God in the Car.” . © Certainly not,” was the reply ; 
‘IT don’t think Mr. Hawkins the man to be interested in that 
class of book.” . 

—In a recent number of the “ Cosmopolitan ” Mr. Zangwill 
tells us*that the visit a few weeks ago of M. Maeterlinck to 
London has given completeness to the slowly gathering fame of 
the Belgian dramatist. M. Maeterlinck has been the next after 
Ibsen to “ arrive ” in “ the international go-as-you-please end-of- 
the-century literature.” He is already “an established fact ” in 
the light of the later tenets of Hauptmann, Sudermann, and 
Strundberg. 

—lIn the “ Century” for July Mr. Gosse thus comments on 
the beauty of Stevenson’s character : 

It is impossible to deal, however lightly, with the personal qualities of 
Robert Louis Stevenson without dwelling on the extreme beauty of his charac- 
ter. In looking back over the twenty years in which I knew him, I feel that, — 
since he was eminently human, I ought to recall his faults, but I protest that I 
can remember none. . . . And, on the other side, what courage, what love, what 
an indomitable spirit, what a melting pity! He had none of the sordid errors 
of the man who writes—no sick ambition, no envy of others, no exaggeration 
of the value of this ephemeral trick of scribbling. He was eager to help his 
fellows, ready to take a second place, offended with great difficulty, perfectly 
appeased by the least show of repentance. Stevenson was the most exquisite 
English writer of his generation; but those who lived close to him are apt to 
think less of that than of the fact that he was the most unselfish and the most 
lovable of human beings. 

—At the banquet given by the Society of Authors, to Sir 
Walter Besant to compliment him on his recently acquired 
knighthood, in reply to Hall Caine’s remarks, Sir Walter said : 

If I were made a knight in recognition of any writings of mine, then I should 
have to look around and ask, Where are the men of higher rank? I should be 
very much honored indeed by being thought worthy of a knighthood in letters, 
but where, one would ask, can we find the Baronets, the Barons, and the Earls 
of letters? Where, for instance, is his Grace the Duke of Boxhill? Where is 
the Earl of Wessex? Where is the Lord of the Hebrides? Where is the Lady 
of the Beleaguered City? Where is Lady Fauntleroy? Where is my Lady 
Elsmere? Where is the Earl of Man? Whereis my Lord Thrums? Where 
is the Earl of Brattleborough, Vermont? Where was the Marquis of Samoa 
while he lived? The honor, sir, I must beg to insist upon, is in reality con- 
ferred upon this Society itself; it is the virtual recognition of this Society; it 
is, to use Lord Rosebery’s own words, for “‘ services rendered to the dignity of 
literature.”’ And these services would be futile were it not for our own organ- 
ization. Sir, we may be Radical or Tory or what we will; but let us remember 
that Lord Rosebery is the first Prime Minister who has ever given a thought 
to the dignity of literature—the first who has ever recognized that literature is 
a profession at all. 

How about the recognition of Scott and Tennyson ? 


[For list of Books Received see page 271] 
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Following the example 

—s of Miss Jane Addams, of 
Garbage Inspectors Hull House, who has a 


genius for originating 
practical reforms and putting them into oper- 
ation without any preliminary fuss and feath- 
ers, three Chicago clergymen have been re- 
cently appointed garbage inspectors. As is 
well known, Miss Addams applied last spring 
for the position of garbage contractor in the 
Nineteenth Ward, where Hull House is located. 
When she was unsuccessful she immediately 
sought and secured the appointment of gar- 
bage inspector. Following closely in her foot- 
steps, the Rev. Herman F. Hegner, who is at 
the head of another social settlement, was 
given the corresponding office in the Seven- 
teenth Ward, one of the worst in the city. 
Then the Rev. D. S. Kennedy, also engaged 
in settlement work, received the appointment 
of inspector in the Thirty-fourth Ward, and 
the Rev. C. W. Barnes, pastor of the Sedg- 
wick Street Congregational Church and for- 
merly connected with Hull House, was given 
the place in the Thirty-second Ward. They 
have taken hold of the work with so much 
energy that the wards under their care are 
now among the cleanest in the city. In their 
positions as inspectors they have general 
supervision of the cleaning work in their terri- 
tory, and if it is not thoroughly done by the 
contractor they have the power of calling in 
additional men and teams and charging the 
expense to the contractors’ accounts. They 
make daily reports to the city superintendent 
of streets and alleys, and investigate all cases of 
complaint. This involves continual watchful- 
ness and a thorough acquaintance with every 
nook and every alley of the ward. The con- 
tractors have been held so closely to their 
agreements that most of them are losing 
money where formerly, under a lax adminis- 
tration, their income was large. The new 
inspectors have not only been doing the rou- 
tine work, but, with the full sympathy of the 
superintendent of streets and alleys, they are 
advocating the cleaning of alleys every day 
instead of three times a week, the substitution 
of metallic garbage boxes for the present filth- 
soaked wooden ones, and other needful im- 
provements. This new departure not only 
testifies to the increasing disposition of 
clergymen to do the drudgery necessary to 
secure better municipal conditions, but also 
to the strength of the reform sentiment in the 
Chicago city government. The position of 
garbage inspector carries with it a salary of 
$1,000, which under former conditions would 
have been used to pay for political services 
past and future. | 


One social reform achieved by 
the municipal campaign in this 
city last fall was the pushing 
forward of the movement for public baths 
and lavatories. The Board of Health seems 
aroused as to the necessity of the lavatories 
in all parts of the city, and promises the Com- 
mittee of the City Vigilance League that every 
effort will be made to secure their construction. 
The college settlement workers are sensibly 
trying to co-ordinate this movement with the 
other social reforms to which the administra- 
tion is pledged. They ask that the free baths 
and the children’s playgrounds:form a part of 
the better public schools which all classes now 
desire. A greater economy in expenditure 
and a greater increase in the usefulness of 
both baths and playgrounds would be difficult 
to conceive. We hope that this suggestion 
will be urged upon the city authorities from 
as many quarters as possible. The interest 
that “ up-town ” people are taking in “ down- 
town” schools is one of the cheering signs of 
the times. And every expression of this in- 
terest to city officials helps along the reforms 
desired. 


Free Baths 


The Cost of The Chicago Board of Education, 
Text-Books While investigating the propo- 

sition to buy text-books directly 
from the publishers and supply them at cost 
to the children, secured some striking testi- 
mony. The agent of the American Book Com- 
pany submitted an estimate that not more than 


800,000 copies of different text-books were in 
the hands of pupils in the Chicago public 
schools, and that the yearly expenditure for 
text-books was therefore in the neighborhood 
of $150,000. The present profits of Chicago 
school-book dealers, he continued, were merely 
in the neighborhood of $12,000, and each child 
would save only six and one-half cents a year 
if he bought his books at wholesale instead of 
retail rates. When, however, this witness was 
asked the cost of text-books per child in St. 
Louis, where the Board makes the purchases 
from the publishers, he answered that it was 
37 cents a pupil. A member of the Board 
promptly figured that each child in Chicago 
was paying 70, cents a year for his books if 
the total expenditure was $150,000 a year, and 
asked the witness to explain the difference. 
The explanation, says the Chicago “ Times- 
Herald,” was in no way satisfactory. A reso- 
lution was passed directing the clerk of the 
Board to write to St. Louis and other cities 
where the Board of Education buys the text- 
books and distributes them directly among 
the pupils, for all data bearing on the subject. 


Nearly every business 
man at Bar Harbor, 
Me., and nearly every 
professional man outside of the ministry, has 
signed a petition against the enforcement of 
the law at that place. The document signed 
reads as follows : 

We, the undersigned citizens and taxpayers of Bar 

Harbor, believing that the present _—— and the 
enforcement of the Maine liquor law, as now con- 
ducted, is disastrous to the best interests of the 
town. hereby respectfully request that further en- 
forcement be suspended till such time as our summer 
visitors have left us, and that the whole matter be 
left in charge of the regularly constituted police 
authorities of the town, without the interference of 
voluntary agitators. 
In other words, public officials should be false 
to their oaths of office, and law should be vio- 
lated, not in order that Ephesian craftsmen 
may make a living, but in order that the best 
citizens of Ephesus may live more “ respect- 
ably.” 


Business Government 
of the Wrong Sort 


From a subscriber in Scotland 
we have received the following 
schedule of the street-car fares 
established by the Glasgow city government 
since it assumed the management of the tram- 
ways in July last. They are as follows: Two 
cents from 1 to 1% miles, three cents from 
1% to 2% miles, four cents from 23 miles 
and over. Such fares as these, by en- 
abling- the working people to live away from 
their work, furnish the best solution for the 
most serious problem of city life—the over- 
crowding of people in houses where they 
have neither the light and air necessary to 
physical health nor the room necessary to an 
attractive family life. Glasgow, by the way, is 
one city which definitely sets before itself a high 
ideal of municipal duties. Its Lord Provost, says 
Mr. W. E. G. Fisher, in the April number of 
“The Fortnightly,” has recently stated that 
the corporation recognize three great obliga- 
tions: to administer economically the city’s 
finances; to improve the public health, both 
physical and moral; and to give brightness 
and the possibility of happiness to city life. 
In the pursuit of this last aim, says Mr. Fisher, 
the City Councilors have illustrated the power 
of the “multiplied penny.” “ For an infinitesi- 
mal fraction in the rates [local taxes] they give 
their constituents parks and picture-galleries 
that no millionaire could afford to own so 
near the heart of the town.” ‘ 


Glasgow 
Street-Cars 


Boston’s amended charter went 
into effect the first of July. 
The principal changes made 
were the lengthening of the Mayor’s term 
from one to two years; the abolition of the 
confirming power of the Board of Aldermen; 
the substitution of single Commissioners for 
Boards of three at the head of the various 
city departments ; and the confinement of the 
bi-partisan principle to the Board of Elections. 
The bill making these changes was advocated 
by the Municipal League. The essential prin- 
ciples are the concentration of responsibility 
for each department of the city government, 


Boston’s 
New Charter 
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and the separation of executive from legis- 
lative functions. The lengthening of the 
Mayor’s term does not run counter to the- 
same sentiment: as the proposed lengthening 
of the legislative term. The Mayor’s duty is 
not to represent public sentiment, but to exe- 
cute the laws. It is essential to popular 
government that legislators shall be continu- 
ally in harmony with their constituents, but it 
is not essential that administrative officers 
shall be. 


In 
Salt Lake City 


Salt Lake City is already dis- 
playing metropolitan vices. 
A subscriber sends us the 
account in a local paper of an investigation 
now going on, disclosing that a prominent 
firm had sold to the city for $54,900 furniture 
that any private citizen could have bought at 
retail for about $30.coo. Such, at least, was 
the testimony of the principal witness—a for- 
mer employee cf the firm selling the goods. 
Our correspondent writes: “ There is no ques- 
tion about the need of municipal reform in 
Salt Lake City. This firm presented the city, 
when delivering the furniture for our new 
public building, a $1,000 frame for a picture 
of Brigham Young.” This five per cent. rebate 
to the Church on stealings from the public 
carries us back to the methods of Tweed. 


Church Notes 


—The Thirteenth Baptist Congress will be 
held at the First Baptist Church, Providence, 
R. I., November 12, 13, 14. 

—Washington officers of the Y. M.C. A. 
are planning to erect a new Association build- 
ing in the capital city, to cost $200,000. It 
will replace the structure recently burned. 

—The Rev. Sparks W. Melton, who is at 
present supplying the pulpit of the Franklin 
Square Baptist Church in Baltimore; Md., has 
been chosen to succeed the Rev. Thomas 
Dixon as pastor of the Twenty-third Street’ 
Baptist Church of New York City. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. H. Duryea, pastor 
emeritus of the Second Reformed Church of 
Paterson, N. J., died on April 7, at the age of 
eighty-five years. Dr. Duryea was descended 
from a Huguenot who was forced to leave 
France after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685. 

—The churches of Syracuse will entertain 
delegates to the National Council. Those 
desirous of such entertainment or those who 
wish information in regard to hotels or board- 
ing-houses are requested to write George A. 
Mosher, Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, before September 15; due replies will 
be made to such notification. 

—Bishop Mark A. De Wolfe Howe, of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, who, died at Bristol, R. I., 
on July 31, at the age of eighty-six, was from 
1850 to 1862 Secretary of the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies, and for the ensuing ten years 
he was a delegate to the General Convention. 
In 1865 he was elected Missionary Bishop to 
Nevada, but declined the post. Brown Uni- 
versity conferred the degree of D.D. upon him 
in 1848, and the University of Pennsylvania 
conferred a like honor in 1876. Bishop Howe 
was the author of a number of volumes, 
among which may be mentioned “ A Review 
of the Report of the Boston Public, Schools ” 
(1845), “* Domestic Slavery ” (1864), “ Life of 
Bishop Alonzo Potter” (1874), and other 
works of a theological or diocesan character. 

—The Rev. Henry Stanley Bennett died in 
Oberlin, O., on the evening of August 5. Mr. 
Bennett was born in Brownsville, Pa., in 1838, 
graduated from Oberlin College in 1860, and 
from Oberlin Theological Seminary in 1863. 
He was pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Wakeman, O., from 1863-1867, serving 
meanwhile in the hundred days’ service with 
the One Hundred and Fiftieth Regiment of the 
Ohio National Guard in the defense of Wash- 
ington. Since 1867 he had been pastor of the 
church connected with Fisk University, and 
teacher of German and theology in the Univer- 
sity. Two years ago, in the midst of his labors, 
he was touched with a slight stroke of apoplexy, 
as a result of which he passed into a rapid 
decline, and came to Oberlin to await his end 
in the midst of his many former friends. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator judges that, in spite of many 
changes in population and fortune, the small 
New England towns have not yet lost their 
love of the “little red school-house,” though 
it may often be of another color. In a little 
hamlet of western Maine he recently saw a 
school-house that would shame those of many 
a richer and older community in the Middle 
States. It wasalarge square building, prettily 
painted, with large triple windows on three 
sides, through which abundance of light fell 
upon the substantial and convenient desks. 
Movable partitions divided the interior into 
two apartments. The house occupied a com- 
manding position, the grounds were neatly 
graded, and two fine flagstaffs stood before 
the door. Inquiring about this model school- 
house, the Spectator found that it was built 
at a cost of $1,450, from plans drawn in 
Chicago; that it was intended to be used also 
as a town hall; that it was a “central school- 
house,” children being brought to it from dis- 
tant parts of the township by carriages pro- 
vided at public expense and driven by the 
older scholars; that closing up the three 
smaller district school-houses during part of 
the year enabled the town to pay a compara- 
tively high-grade teacher for this central 
school; and that this admirable school-house 
had been built and paid for in a place which 
contained only fifty-seven Voters! It was not 
done without apposition, to be sure. “Some 
of the taxpayers cussed me at first,” said the 
plain-spoken but enterprising citizen who had 
carried the measure through, “but now that 
‘the thing is done I don’t hear anything but 
good words for it; and the fellows that cussed 
joined in a subscription for the flag and the 
staffs. We have better attendance in this 
school than we ever had in all the others put 
together.” And the Spectator did not wonder 
that children should like to attend such aschool. 
To either teach or learn in such a bright, clean, 
up-to-date school-house must be a privilege, 
not a task. 


The Spectator has some prejudices which 
he holds dear, and among them is—or was— 
a prejudice against the Summer School.: When 
one has secured a little respite from his daily 
occupations, the Spectator was wont to say, 
it is absurd to use it in fagging one’s brains 
over the same sort of thing as that from which 
he has been trying to escape. And the Spec- 
tator still believes that contrast of occupation 
and thought furnishes the best rule for bodily 
and mental refreshment during a vacation. 
But, after all, he is now inclined to admit that 
the mixture of recreation and study at the 
Summer School may be a pretty good thing 
for the average man or woman. At any rate, 
a very few days of it seems to have done one 


such no harm. One of the most interesting . 


of the Spectator’s recent experiences was at 
the Summer Conference at “ Greenacre,” in 
the town of Eliot, Maine. At this beautiful 
place on the Piscataqua, the lesson, among 
other things, is being taught to individualists 
that they must socialize themselves in order 
to really get the best out of life. And the 
Greenacre people are so individualistic that 
even the waitresses in the hotel have ideas 
and aspirations of their own—as why should 
they not, seeing that they are students the 
rest of the year ?—and eagerly listen to the 
lectures when their work will permit; while 
the quaint little man who blacks one’s boots 
is ready to talk with shining eyes about his 
peculiarly individualistic “ religion.” To one 
who has known the chilliness and aloofness 
that have too often characterized the social 
relations of radicals in religion, as contrasted 
with the wholesome geniality and hearty con- 
fidence in human nature of some of the: sects 
that are supposed to believe in “total de- 
pravity,” the combination of individualistic 
- philosophy and Methodistic solicitude for the 
good of one’s neighbor which Greenacre mani- 
fests is one of the pleasantest signs of the 
coming together of the sects. Much of this 
happy result, of course, is due to the influence 
of the leading spirit of the place, Miss Farmer 
(whose name the Spectator feels he ought not 
to withhold from The Outlook’s readers). 
Surely no one could think any but sympa- 
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thetic and helpful thoughts in the presence 
of one who so beautifully typifies the truth 
that in serving others we ennoble ourselves. 
Once more we see at Greenacre the influence 
which one illuminated soul may exercise in 
spreading the light ; and again learn the lesson 
that inward grace and harmony shape them- 
selves into outward beauty and peace. 


When. educators learn to give as careful 
attention to the cultivation of the zsthetic 
nature as to that of the ratiocinative faculties 
—or, as the Spectator would prefer to phrase 
it, to the development of the “soul” as to that 
of the “mind ”—we may look, among other 
wished-for things, to a change in the appear- 
ance of our country roads. Theaverage “ road- 
master ”’ seems utterly callous to considerations 
of beauty in the treatment of the highways ; 
and he but reflects the indifference of his neigh- 
bors whose eyes have never been opened to 
their surroundings. In his vacation rambles 
through New England the Spectator has oc- 
casionally traveled over exquisitely beautiful 
roads, which made every step one of delight in 
the loveliness of wayside flowers, of trailing 
vines and luxuriant foliage; but these were 
almost always ‘the abandoned roads, which 
had not seen for years the shadow of the man 
who “ works out his taxes.” The roads which 
have recently been “worked” are usually a 
scene of ignorant butchery. A wide swath is 
cut on either side of the road, often in places 
where no one would think of “turning out,” 
and grass and flowers and leafy thickets are 
mown down and left to blacken in the summer 
sun, a mute protest against the philistinism that 
regards growing things as simply food for the 
ax or the scythe. Often, too, beautiful road- 
side trees are cut away, simply for firewood or 
because the new ax is sharp. Let us hope 
that the widespread agitation in favor of better 
roads will result in putting road administration 
into the hands of those who will recognize the 
utility of beauty as well as the beauty of utility. 
“Arbor Days” are opening the children’s 
eyes to the necessity of forests; can we not 
have “ Highway Days” in which the children 
might learn lessons which a generation hence 
would give us roads scientifically made, intel- 
ligently cared for, and as beautiful as those 
which Nature is left to embellish with her own 
exquisite taste? 


That was a pathetic remark of a little blind 
boy who had been rescued from the most 
wretched surroundings by a kind-hearted friend 
of the Spectator’s and placed in a wisely 
managed institution where he had learned for 
the first time what happiness is, and who was 
told by the manager that he was to have a vaca- 
tion. “Idon’t want no vacation,” said the poor 
little chap ; “ [ ain’t got no folks; I don’t want 
to go away from here on no vacation ; please let 
me Stay here all the time!” When he was finally 
assured that he was not to be returned to the 
miserable place whence he had been taken, but 
was to have fora few weeks a pleasant home in 
the country, provided for by the friend with the 
soft, beautiful voice which had seemed to him 
that of a rescuing angel, his foreboding changed 
to delight. It was the same boy who greeted 
his good angel, on the occasion of her first 
visit to him in the institution, with the glad 
announcement, “ I’ve found me mate,” the mate 
being a much larger boy, also blind, with whom 
he was walking. Their arms were around 
each other’s necks in that boyish enthusiasm 
of affection which is more than brotherly, and 
the little neglected blind boy had at last gained 
a glimpse of the joy without which even those 
who have the boon of sight are poor indeed. 


“They know not well the subtle ways” 
which the tax-evader keeps who have not seen 
the bearing which decreasing population has 
on the tax-list. In some of the New England 
States, where the back counties have been 
slowly declining in population for thirty years, 
there are townships which contain scarcely 
enough voters to organize for public purposes. 
The great wood-pulp companies into whose 
hands the forests of New England have passed 
have used this. fact, in some cases, for their 
own advantage. In a township comprising 
some twenty square miles, through which the 
Spectator traveled recently, there were but 


five voters. There had been seven—just 
enough to organize for purposes of taxation— 
but the pulp company, which already owned a 
large part of the forest land in the vicinity, 
bought out two of the home-owners, and thus 


prevented the organizing of the others, thereby © 


relieving itself of the taxation which they 
might have imposed. This is certainly an in- 
genious method of escaping taxation; but it is 
only fair to say that this ingenuity is not all 
on one side. Where a great company owns a 
good deal of land in a township, the home- 
steaders in these remote places are apt to 
make it bear a heavy tax, and themselves a very 
lightone. So diamond cuts diamond—though 
it seems that in this contest, as in others, the 
larger one can usually scratch deeper. 


A pervading sense of the evanescence of 
man’s work as contrasted with nature’s comes 
over one who beholds the wreck of an aban- 
doned meteorological station. We attempt to 
make our little study of the elements, but upon 
the slightest relaxation of our vigilance the 
forces of wind, rain, and frost swoop down and 
reclaim their own. Only by strenuous endeavor 
do we maintain our foothold for a little time, 
while the eternal years seem to belong of right 
and without effort to the elemental forces. 
The storms that sweep over Mount Washing- 
ton seem ever anxious to recover their lost 
supremacy on the summit, and to especially 
resent the intrusion of those who would actu- 
ally test their strength and measure their 
duration. The present is the third season 
since the Weather Bureau abandoned the 
station on Mount Washington, and the work 
of dissolution has gone on apace. On a recent 
visit the Spectator found the windows broken, 
the door off its hinges, the big stove that kept 
the observers warm when the thermometer 
was forty below zero covered with rust, mil- 
dewed reports and journals scattered about the 
floor, the huge tank in which snow was melted 
for drinking-water broken, the floor rotting, 
and a general flavor, not of mild, but of ad- 
vanced, decay about the place. Costly barom- 
eters had been stolen, the wind-gauge that used 
to register the speed of the terrible midwinter 
gales could never again do its work, and a 
carefully prepared herbarium, too large to ex- 
cite vandal cupidity, was covered with dust and 
cobwebs. As the Spectator peered around the 
dingy rooms, he found himself saying, Whv 
does not the Government take better care of 
our property? If it had no further use for 
these things, why did it not auction them off, 
and then at least they might be treasured as 
mementos, and as such taken care of? That, 
surely, were better than to abandon instru- 
ments, books, and station to the elements 
which they were expected to help control. 
And now the Spectator learns that the Govern- 
ment has at last been moved to send an inspect- 
or to this weather station, and supposes that 
in due time he will—report! Truly, large 
bodies—such as Bureaus—move slowly. 
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New, Clarence Herbert. Franc Elliott. 50 cts. 
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I. 
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The Home Club 
The Voice of Authority 

This is the time when the question of edu- 
cation is being discussed in many families. 
Shall the children be sent away to school? 
Shall the boy or the girl gotocollege? At the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Harvard 
College, James Russell Lowell, in a famous 
address, said: 

«« What we need more than anything else is 
to increase the number of our highly cultivated 
men and thoroughly trained minds; for these, 
wherever they go, are sure to carry with them, 
consciously or not, the seeds of sounder think- 
ing and of higher ideals. The only way in 
which our civilization can be maintained even 
at the level it has reached,ythe only way in 
which that level can be made more general and 
be raised higher, is by bringing the influence of 
the more cultivated to bear with greater energy 
and directness on the less cultivated, and by 
opering more inlets to those indirect influences 
which make for refinement of mind and body.” 
Never were educated men and women more 
needed than at present; never were they 
offered grander opportunities for public service 
than now.” ; 

The lever that moves the world is trained 
intelligence, able to think clearly and to act 
without bias. 


The Future Results 


The Village Improvement Society of Mont- 
clair, N. J., has shown wisdom; it has inter- 
ested the children in the subject of clean 
streets. The cities of the future will present 
fewer problems, because the children will be 
trained to civic pride. Every household is a 
training-school ; it is a help or a hindrance to 
public cleanliness and morals. Every mother 
must be trained to realize her responsibility in 
the making of good citizens. Doubtless the 
demoralization in politics is largely due to the 
past indifference of mothers to public questions ; 
their failure to see their responsibility for the 
public good by the education they give their 
children. Now the municipal leagues, health 
protective associations, village improvement 
associations, and the growth of interest in 
public questions in the women’s clubs will 
bear fruit in the future that will relieve the 
public treasury and secure honest administra- 
tion. The best Good Government Club ever 
organized is a family where the responsibility 
of each member for the common good of all is 
taught in the nursery, and the president and 
vice-president are intelligent, patriotic, and 
progressive. 


Exercise for the Teeth 


Dr. Charles E. Page, M.D., in an article on 
the care of the teeth in the “Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette,” says: 

“It is still the opinion of the soundest men 
among dentists, as well as others who have 
made a study of the question, that our teeth 
decay chiefly for want of the natural exercise 
-of chewing that alone can bring to them such 
blood-supply as is essential to keep them solid 
and sound, especially in view of the inherited 
tendency. This, together with poor general 
health, and often in spite of the best general 
health, is doubtless the real cause of our fail- 
ure to keep the teeth, as all other animals do, 
as a rule, till the end of life. 

“It is extra exercise that makes the black- 
smith’s right arm larger than the left, and if 
the latter were kept in a sling, instead of hav- 
ing a modicum of exercise, it would either 
grow steadily smaller till in time little would be 
left but skin and bone, or, if not that, the 
muscles of the loafing arm would rapidly be- 
come degenerated with fat. This is what hap- 
pens to certain ones who eat freely, indulge 
in improper foods, and take too little exer- 
cise—the ones who havea tendency to obesity. 
The unused muscles and the unused teeth 
alike must fail of nutrition, and decay.” 

The Eskimo who cure the sealskin they 
make into clothing by chewing it never lose 
their teeth. They never clean them, and the 
scientist is forced to the conclusion that the 
preservation of the teeth of these people is 
_due almost wholly to the exercise obtained 
in chewing skins. The Eskimos never have 
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any form of skin disease, yet they are a very 
unclean people. Their freedom from skin 
diseases is attributed to the free use of oil. 


A Warrior’s Opinion 


Bismarck, who is noted for his conservative- 
ness socially, is reported to have said to some 
Silesian women : 

“‘T always regret that so little influence in 
politics is allowed to the better half of the 
human race. I do not expect ladies to deliver 
speeches in parliament, but I believe that the 
results of our elections would be more national 
and more satisfactory if they were more under 
female influence than now. Honest German 
women, wives and mothers, do not appear in 
public as Socialists, and I therefore believe 
that female sympathy with our political insti- 
tutions is a much stronger bulwark against 
Social Democracy than our Revolution Bill 
would have been if it had been passed.” 


Hope as a Curative 


Never was the value of hope as a curative 
proved more thoroughly than by experiment 
made on a consumptive patient in a city hos- 
pital. He was weighed each day after the 
scales had been “ doctored ” to show an increase 
of weight. The surprise of the man when he 
discovered that he was gaining in weight was 
pathetic to those in the secret. At the end 
of a week the man really had gained in weight. 
He took food, medicine, and treatment in the 
most cheerful frame of mind, and at the end 
of six months was discharged cured, weighing 
160 pounds. 


The Infant Schools of Brussels 


The City Council of the city of Brussels has 
by a recent order opened the infant schools 
for the entire year. The object is to watch 
over the physical and mental development of 
the younger children of the very poor. For 
ten days at Easter the schools are to close for 
cleaning and repairs. There are tworelays of 
teachers, and each has a month’s vacation. 


Caution Them 


Red and violet ink havea sweet taste. Chil- 
dren discover this and suck the ink from the 
pens. The aniline is a poison, and children 
should be warned of the danger of putting 
these inks in the mouth. : 


To Curl Feathers 


An exchange says that ostrich feathers, after 
being curled, should be combed carefully with 
a large-toothed comb. The feathers should 


be dusted before being exposed to the steaming 
that precedes drying. While drying, the feath- 
ers curl better if shaken all the time. Curling 
with the fingers or scissors breaks the feathers. 
To keep feathers in order they should be 
subjected to a little heat after each wearing. 
This is troublesome, but it preserves their 
beauty. 


Economy 


Dr. Smiles, in his book on the H1uguenots, 
says: “ Before the arrival of the refugees, the 
London butchers sold their bullocks’ hides to 
the fellmongers, always with thetailson. The 
tails were thrown away and wasted. The 
refugees obtained the tails, enriched their 
pots-au-feu with them, and reveled in the now 


* well-known delicacy of ox-tail soup.” 


A New Market 


Under the Agricultural Department of 
Canada the shipment of butter to England has 
begun. Sixty tons of butter were shipped last 
week in the first steamer with specially devised 
storage refrigerators. 


Cause and Effect 
_ “Eb’ry man,” said Uncle Eben, “ dat prides 
hisse’f on bein’ a pessimist, am a walkin’ de- 
nunciation ob his wife’s cookin’.”— Washing- 
ton Star. 3 


Holding the Breath 


Dear Outlook : My husband, who is a physician, 
recommends blowing quickly and sharply upon the 


_ face of a child that holds its breath. I have ob- 


served this method to be very efficacious. 
YOUNG MOTHER. 
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Correspondence 


Co-operation in Vacations 


To the Editors of The Outiook : : 
Tam moved to express my thoughts by one senti- 
ment in the article ‘Co-operation in Vacations” in 
your issue of July 27. It is found in these words: 
**. .. Vacations now being recognized, not as a 
luxury, but as a necessity, for those who aim to doa 
large amount of high-grade work.” 

Though it be true that one-third of the people of 

this country live in cities of more than eight thou- 
sand, yet there are a large number of people living 
in the rural districts. [ am a country woman, and 
understand somewhat the conditions which obtain — 
among the rural population. 
. They are by no means the ignorant and untouth 
rustics portrayed in the humorous columns of metro- 
politan dailies. They are the bone and sinew of 
the Nation. The sons of these country homes, going 
to the cities, are the purifying element which keeps 
strong and vigorous the pulses of city life. The 
daughters are noble examples of true and refined 
womanhood. The heads of these families are held at 
home week in and week out by the responsibilities of 
the farm. Stock must be cared for. When the city 
man thinks he must be at the seashore or in the 
mountains, the farmer is busy garnering his crops. 
His wife, the home-maker, keeps but one servant, 
and more often with her own hands does all the 
household work, cooking, washing, making the gar- 
ments for the children, and allthe while training her 
sons and daughters to noble manhood and woman- 
hood. Her hands often grow weary, but never does 
her brave spirit fail. She goes to church; she 
teaches in Sunday-school; she attends some of the 
aid societies and missionary meetings; she occa- 
sionally spends an afternoon with a neighbor; but 
years pass over her head and her hair grows gray 
before she can take a vacation as the term is gener- 
ally understood. Often death comes and finds her 
still in the harness. 

Is the work done by such a father and mother of 

ow grade? There is no question about their doing 
a “ large amount,” and is it not of high grade? 

Take another class than the farmer. Take the 
storekeeper or physician or mechanic in a country 
village of less than fifteen hundred inhabitants. Is 
_ not each of these men doing good and worthy work 
for the world? I write as a country woman—one 
who loves her country home and who would fain 
make it the dearest and fairest spot on earth. Can- 
not The Outlook, which is so helpful to us secluded 
country folk, say something for us on this vacatio 
question? 


The Horr-Harvey Debate 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I am somewhat disappointed in your omission of 
any reference to the Horr-Harvey debate in your last 
number, and only a brief reference to it in the pre- 
ceding number. No event has occurred for a long 
time which presents so much encouragement to the 

bimetallists as this debate. ‘The gold advocates have 
_ begun to recognize in Mr. Harvey a dangerous 
enemy. The phenomenal sale of his book, showing 
with what eagerness people are studying the financial 
questions, have alarmed them. In order to silence 
him they select the strongest advocate they have of 
the gold standard and challenge Harvey for a joint 
discussion. The debate is had, and Mr. Harvey has 
successfully maintained his position. Even the gold- 
standard papers have to acknowledge it. There is 
no stronger advocate of the gold standard in the 
West than the Minneapolis *‘ Tribune.” In an edi- 
torial after the debate was ended it says: ‘‘ Asfar as 
the two combatants are concerned, Mr. Harvey un- 
_ questionably had the advantage in thorough prepara- 
tion. Heis more of a student than Horr, and he 
had his doctored statistics so skillfully collected that 
Horr, although he knew them to be false in that they 
were artfully arranged to convey a wrong impression, 
was not always able to produce the authorities and 
facts to refute them. . . . Limited and confined as 
the discussion was, he was often nonplused and 
disconcerted by the cunning, shifty, and evasive tac- 


tics of Mr. Harvey.” 
SAMUEL TORGERSON. 
First National Bank, Mayville, N. Dak. 


A Correction 


To the Editors of The Outlook: ; 

Please allow me to.ask two questions about state- 
ments in your issue of July 13. 1. What authority 
has The Outlook for teaching that there is a tide in 
Lake Erie? (See article ** Why She Sank,” page63.) 
2. Why is “‘ New ” out of place in the name of our 
National metropolis? (See quotation from New 
York “Sun,” page 71.) The writer was once con- 
versing in the cloister of New College, Oxford, with 
the editor of the great English Dictionary, and re- 


of this Republic. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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marked that New seemed a strange prefix for a build- 
ing which looks so hoary. Dr. Murray instantly 
replied, “‘ It zs New College. It was only 112 years 
old when Columbus discovered America.” 

J. M.S. 


We stand corrected on the first point.. The 
error is obviously a bit of carelessness on the 
part of the original narrator. As to the second 
point, it need only be said that there is room for 
a fair difference of opinion.—THE EDITORs. 


A Protest 


To the Editors of The Outlook: : 

‘‘The provincial foreigner with his little Paris, 
London, or Oxford yardstick” is what The Outlook 
calls M. Paul Bourget, wnen he frankly gives his 
‘* Impressions of America.’”’ But what is The Outlook 
itself when in the same number (July 6) it expresses 
its horror of an action as necessary in the State of 
Florida as it would be in New York City were mis- 
guided metropolitan citizens putting their children 
into the “‘ Reform” schools of that great State? 

As the Hebrew citizen who controls the trade of 
our American cities differs from the Hebrew against 
whom Europe is legislating ; as the * Vivekanandas 
of Indian life differ from the long-nailed devotees at 
the gates of Buddhist temples; as the Chinese of the 
Imperial Court differ from those in the alleys of 
Pekin—so do the negroes with whom The Outlook 
is acquainted differ from the negroes of the ‘‘ black 
belts’’ of the Southern States. 

If the editor of The Outlook will come South and 


_ live for three years in any locality where the negroes 


outnumber the whites, he will see and appreciate the 
laws and customs which the actual situation forces 
upon the Southern States. 

In the name of all countries and States that are 
trying as best they can to work out the serious local 
or national problems which face them, whether in 
Europe, Asia, or America, a protest is entered against 
such wholesale *‘ horror’? and anathema as The 


Outlook expresses upon a Jaw which it itself says had 


‘““passed both houses of the Legislature and been 
signed by the Governor ” of one of the leading States 
The very passing and enactment 
of such a law should have called for a more modest 


inquiry into its justice and necessity, before the 
‘** horrors of lynching’’ should have been called less 
“disgraceful than the action of the Florida Legis- 
lature.” 

M. Paul Bourget was better qualified to speak of 
America than The Outlook to speak of what legis- 
tion is required in the State of Florida on any subject, 
more especially this of the mixture of black and 
white boys and girls in social equality. 

J. CLEVELAND HALL. 

The Rectory, Danville , Va. 


Y. M. C. A. Work at Aintab 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

This Association was started in the autumn of 
1888. From that time it has had remarkable success 
in many respects. Some of the results can be seen 
from the following facts: Through a generous gift 
the Association has secured rooms. Its membership 
has increased to 170, and more than seven commit- 
tees, with forty or fifty members, are always at work. 
The Junior branch has about one hundred and fifty 
members. A Y. W.C. A. was started a few years 
ago, and has about two hundred members, with com- 
mittees similar to those of the Y. M.C. A. Both 
Associations hold regular monthly meetings, at- 
tended by three-fourths of the members. The Junior 
branch of the Y. W. C. A. numbers about one hun- 
dred and sixty. The Sunday services are very help- 
ful and well attended. From morning until evening 
the building is crowded. 

These Associations have been forced to support 
themselves. They could not pay a full salary to the 
General Secretary, but have undertaken to pay part. 
The difficulties of the last two years have been so 
great, however, that they have been obliged to stop 
or tosell theirfew newspapers. Through the patience 
of the man at the head of the work, the work has 
been well kept up, but has suffered much from lack 
of money and the necessary division of the Secre- 
tary’s time. The members are doing all that they 
can, but distressing conditions prevail in the coun- 
try, and the poverty yearly increases. They sorely 
need the sympathy of American friends, who should 
remember that no associations in the Turkish Em- 
pire have grown so much or stand so well to-day. 

Hacop C. BULBULIAN. 


OF THE MONTH. 


Messrs LIFFANY & CO. have issued 
a brochure on NATAL STONES, in which 


are treated : 


. The Gems of the Month. 
Their Sentiments and Superstitions. 
Talismanic Gems. 
The Special Apostle. | 
The Zodiacal Signs. The Flowers. 
The Stones found in the United States, 
and the varieties of the principal precious 
and semi-precious stones of the world. 


Patrons of the house may obtain acopy 


of this brochure 


gratuitiously. by sending 


this advertisement with their address to 


CdL0 AND 
SILVERSMITHS 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEw YORK. 
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Notes and Queries 


As a school-teacher I want the best advice on 


thing for the evening "devotional 
or the opening “ devotional 
will be positivel unlifting, inspiring, and healthful 
to the pupils. [ find in our country schools that 
there is a very wrong impression of the Bible, due to 
the miserably poor preaching, Sunday-school teach- 
ing, etc. Hence the difficulty of ng Scripture 
selections interesting, because of the preconceived 
notions that the Bible is dry and funereal. Again, 
prayer,even of the real, soulful, sensible sort, I do 
not + gwen as the best thing, unless the pupils join in 
it with heart and soul. Can we not have exercises 
that fit child-life; songs that they can sing with 
whole-souled sympathy and sincerity? In short, what 
can be done to make the opening exercises practical, 
sensible, and really uplifting to heart and will 
PRINCIPAL. 


A manual for opening exercises of the sort you call 
for many now think adesideratum. But, could it be 
had, the public-school teacher does not always have 
‘afreehand. ‘ The Riverside Song-Book”’ contains 
some noble selections from our best authors, and we 
highly commend it. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, publishers.) There is a plenty of books on 
juvenile ethics. But ethics are often best taught 
indirectly, in the study of life—plant, insect, and 
animal. Most helpful to you will be the monthly 
paper, Dumb Animals,”’ published at 19 Milk 
Street, Boston; 50 cents a year. As to Bible-read- 


o be more explicit, I want some- 
exercises that 


ing, the narrative portions are likely to draw atten-_ 


tion, especially with suitable prefatory remarks. 
As to school prayers, why not compose several suit- 
able forms? These might be printed on small cards 
from time to time, sothat they could be repeated in 
concert, as is now done in many Sunday-schools. 


1. Doesthe A. B.C. F. M. exercise any control over 
the Woman’s Board of Missions? 2. Does it have 
any voice in the disposition or use of the funds 
raised by the Woman’s Board? 3. What relation d 
the two societies hold to each other ? M. M. 

1. No; but the women who may have been enlisted 
for missionary work by the efforts of the Woman’s 
Board depend upon the A. B. C. F. M. for being duly 
authorized and sent out tothe field. 2. These funds, 
so far as expended abroad, are paid into and dis- 
bursed through the treasury of the A. B. C. F. M. 
3. The Woman’s Board is the auxiliary society, and 
aims to organize and develop among the women of 
the Congregational churches an interest in the 
missionary fields worked by the A. B.C. F. M. 


_ What, in general, was the Revisers’ idea in print- 
ing “spirit of God” (Gen. i., 2) in Old Testa- 
ment with a small s, and in the Néw Testament 
(Matt. iii., 16; Rom. viii., 9) with a capital S? 
And why should they have it ‘holy spirit” (Isa. 
Ixiii., 10; Ps. li., 11) in the Old Testament, both 
words and uniformly Holy Spirit” 
in the New Ys 

We do not know, but we strongly believe, that the 
difference is due to the personality of the Holy 
Spirit, as distinguished from the Father and the 
Son, being emphasized in the New Testament, but 
not in the Old. 


Where can I find a good discussion of the question 
as to the ability of the United States alone to main- 
tain the parity between gold and silver at the pres- 

ent time, at the 16 to 1 ratio? 

For the anti-silver view we would refer you to 
Secretary Carlisle’s Memphis speech and other docu- 
ments issued by the Sound Currency Committee of 
the New York Reform Club. For the free-coinage 
view we would refer you to the little pamphlet ‘‘ Are 
We Losing the West?” by Mason A. Green, pub- 
lished by Charles E. Brown & Co., Boston. 


What ground has Countess Casaresco in her late 
work on Italy for stating that Lincoln offered to 
Garibaldi command of Union troops in our Civil 
War? Isshereliable? THREE SUBSCRIBERS. 

We are disposed to regard the statement (which 
we had heard some time ago) as mythical. Major- 
General Howard writes: ‘‘ I never had any knowl- 
edge of an offer to Garibaldi of a command in our 
army.” 


_ Please quote a few sources from which I can de- 
rive information as to the South Carolina Dispen- 
sary Law, its origin, history, and a is 


Consult the articles by Governor Tillman and the 
Mayor of Greenville in the ‘* North American Re- 
view” last year: also the files of this paper and of 
the “‘ Voice” since July, ’93. 


_In yom review of ‘* Coin’s Financial School” you 
ay that Soetbeer is the leading monometallist statis- 
tician. I had supposed that Giffen was. Do you 
consider the latter’s authority inferior to 


- Giffen’s authority is in no sense inferior to that of 
Soetbeer, but the latter devoted the greater attention 
to monetary statistics. 


A subscriber asks for a copy of verses on ‘* Ease,”’ 
each verse beginning “I chose thee, Ease, and ’’— 
etc. I inclose the verses asked for, which I copy 
from an old scrap-book of mine. Their author, the 
Hon. Richard Henry Wilde, was a man of some 


_ note in his day, both as a poet anda 


litician. Born 
in Ireland in 1789, he was admitted to the Georgia 

r in 1809, and served several terms in Congress 
from that State. He was afterward Protessor of 
Law in the University of Louisiana, and died in New 
Orleans in 1847. He published a work on Tasso, and 
wrote a poem led ** Hesperia,” which was pub- 
lished in Boston in 1867. So far as I know, his 
shorter poems were never collected. Besides the 
one l send, a poem beginning “‘ My life is like the 

oetry and Song it ryant in 1872. and in 
a collection entitled Folk-Songs” pu DY 


- Scribner in 1867; and a beautiful sonnet to 


Mocking-Bird is given in a collection entitled “ A 
Festival of Song,” published in New York in 1866. 
In the first named of these books | note that he is 
erroneously classed as an Irishman on account of 
his birth, whereas, as appears from the tacts above 
stated, nearly his entire life was spent in this coun- 
try and in its service. M. B.S. 
If the original inquirer will send address, we shall 


be pleased to send the copy of “* Ease.” 


‘What is the Proportionate (or the 


Society of Proportionate Givers) 
ditions of membership, if known? 


We do not happen to have the information. No 
doubt some reader can send it. 

If the inquiry of ‘“‘ E. S.,’? in The Outlook of July 
20, refers to the poem beginning— 


** If all the ships I have at sea 
Should come a-sailing home to me,”’ 


and ends with the prayer that if all “‘are a 
save one, 


** But bring my Love ship home to me,”’ 


a copy will be sent if address is sent to Box 17, 
Brooklyn, Conn. 


the con- 
F. W.N. 


1. Will some one please tell me where to find a little 
poen of four or five stanzas which begins thus, I 
ink: 
** He who plants a tree. plants a hope, 
... that blindly grope,” etc. ? 


2. Somewhere I have read a magnificent word-picture 
of Angelo’s “* Moses.”” it was in some book, but I 
cannot find it. Would you be so kind as to tell me 
where to find it  N. M. 

Will some of your readers please help me find the 
authors of the following quotations and also the 
names of the poems in which they occur: 


1. Nearer to me than breathing, 
Closer than hands and feet. 


2. Favored in their lot are they 
Who are not left to learn below 
That length of life is length of woe. 


3. (Nature) weaves for God the garment we see 
him by. 


4. God never does nor suffers to be done 
Aught but thyself would do couldst thou foresee 
The end of all events as well as he. 


5. Things that are really for thee, gravitate toward 


t ee. 

Oh, believe that every sound that is spoken over 
the round worl 

Which thou oughtest to hear will vibrate on thine 
ear! L. A. R. 


I observe that the m, which was asked for in a 
former number of The Outlook, beginning 


‘“*T sat alone with my conscience,”’ 


is im ech given by a correspondent in your issue 
of July 20. I happen to have several copies, and will 
send one, either to you or to your correspondent, if 
the name is sent to me ; thirty-two lines are omitted 
in the copy sent to you. I see also a request for 
names of books on the doctrine of the Trinity, its his- 
tory, growth, etc. Would not “A History of the 
Origin of the Doctrine of the Trinity,” by Hugh 
Stannas, printed in 1882, be adapted to this want? 


It was written by a Unitarian, 
alter the historical facts. It is a prize essay, pub- 
lished in England, limited to about 5,000 words, and 
is full of condensed, clear information ; price seventy- 
five cents; to be obtained by writing to 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


“S. D.” asks for the poem containing 


** Time is the warp of life; 
Go tell the young, the gay, to weave it well.’’ 


I have in an old scrap-book a poem in ten stanzas 
with the words: 


“ Time is the warp of life,” he said; ‘* O tell 
The fair, the young and gay, to weave it well.” 


If “S. D.” wishes, I will copy and send it to him 
(or her) on receipt of address. but the source and 

author 1 do not know. The title is, “‘ What is 

Time?” Dr.) E. QO. MARSTON. 
‘Centre Sandwich, N. H. : 


For “A Long-time Subscriber”’ (July 20), the 
Rev. C. S. Nutter, in *‘ Hymn Studies” (on Method- 
ist Episcopal Hymnal), says: “ The original poem, 
‘I would not live alway,’ etc.. containing twelve 
stanzas, was published in the ‘ Episcopal Recorder,’ 
Philadelphia, in 1826. This hymn was compiled from 
that m for the ‘Hymn Collection of the Protest- 
ant peoeeee Church,’ 1826, the author being a 
member of the editorial committee. .. . It was re- 
vised and lengthened by the author in masa 


Having noticed at various times a request for 
Bible stories for children, neo ape? | the t one, 
signed “ F. E. G..”’ permit me to call your attention 
to those published bv Cassell Company, written b 
Miss yenny B. Merrill. Those simple stories, wit 
their illustrations, have entertained hundreds of 


and re-read 


ut that does not 


ild incl di my own, who in early childhood 
and over. M. D. B. 


Who wrote the poem of which the following lines 
form a part? Where may the entire poem be found ? 


‘* Rollon, Susquehanna! As proud art thou yet 
As when my young eyes and thy glory first met ; 

As when, with light heart, o’er thy waters so blue, 
I sailed round thy green isles in my light bark canoe.”’ 


P.-F. 


In reply to “‘ A Reader’s”’ question, ‘‘ Who wrote 


*Speak to Him, thou, for He hears 
nd spirit with spirit can meet’ f” 
It was Alfred Tennyson, in “ The Higher Panthe- 
ism.”’ C. A. M. 


Who wrote the poem “ Loss and Gain,” beginning :: 


‘I sorrowed that the golden day was dead, | 

Its light no more the countryside adorning ; 

But whilst I grieved, behold! the east Say red 
with morning. » B.S. 


P. W.” will find a most interesting ot 

sun-dials and their mottoes, illustrated, in “ The 

Book of Sun-Dials,” by Mrs. Gatty. Third edition 

d published by George Bell, of Covent Garden, 
ndon. 


FINE CLOTHING. SAVED | 


Sunlight 
Soap 


’ Nothing is so harassing to the feel- 
pings as to have beautiful clothes 
‘torn and eaten by the use of poor 
soaps, full of injurious acids. Not 
p only does Sunlight Soap prevent 
wear and tear, it actually saves 
fclothes. It’s a labors*aver. too be- 
»cause it does about all the work 
' itself—little rubbing and no bother. 
’ Besides, it prevents woolens from 
p shrinking. 
Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


> 
, 


Located in the center of Mich- 
igan, in a climate noted for its life- 
)giving qualities, is THE ALMA. , 
This celebrated resort—famous for 
) its mineral waters, its eminent phy- | 
‘sicians, its baths and its liberal | 
) management is the peer of any San- 
) itarium in this country or Europe. 
, We will send to any address free a, 
) handsomely illustrated book telling | 
) all about THE ALMA and its advan-' 
, tages and superiorities. 

The Alma Sanitarium Co., 

Alma, Mich. 
Special discount to aera, teachers, and their 
families. 


- 
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” PISO’S CURE FOR 
ORES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
a in time. Sold by druggis a 
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About People 

_—The Herreshoff family, who have lately 
come inta great prominence in yacht-building, 
is a remarkable one. Of the seven brothers, 
three are blind. Four of the brothers (among 
them the famous “blind boat-builder,” John 
B.) live in Bristol, R. I., where their works are 
located. 

—In the new British Cabinet it is interesting 
to observe that Oxford is represented by more 
men than Cambridge. There are nine gradu- 
ates from Oxford, four of them being Christ 
Church men. Cambridge has three repre- 
sentatives, all from Trinity College; Dublin 
has one. 

—A contemporary informs us that the trans- 
fer of Mr. Richard Olney from the Attorney- 
Generalship to the post made vacant by Mr. 
Gresham’s death places the portfolio of State 
in the hands of a Massachusetts man for the 
first time since Edward Everett laid it down’‘in 
1853. Three other Massachusetts men had 
before Everett’s time served as Secretaries of 
State—namely, Daniel Webster, John Quincy 
Adams, and Timothy Pickering. 

.—The Rev. Dr. George William Douglas, 
who was recently elected rector of Trinity 
Church, New Haven, to succeed the Rev. Dr. 
Edwin Harwood, was for some time an asso- 

ciate minister of Trinity Church, New York, 
and considered by many the best preacher 
among the clergy of Trinity Parish. Leaving 
New York, he became rector of St. John’s, 
Washington, an office which he resigned about 
three years ago. Since then he has been 
actively interested in the project of erecting a 
Cathedral in the National Capital. 

—The rapid growth of the School of Eco- 
nomics and Politics of Wisconsin University 
is again illustrated by the appointment of Dr. 
B. E. Fernow, special lecturer on Forests and 
Forestry; Professor W. P. Tremt, special lec- 
turer on American History; and Dr. E. W. 
Jones, instructor in Political Economy. Profes- 
sor Tremt, the special lecturer on American 
History, is a graduate of the University of 
Virginia, and now a professor in the University 
of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn. Dr. Fernow 
is the Chief of the Division of Forestry in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and is probably the foremost authority on this 
subject in the country. 

—Sir William Harcourt, whose disastrous 
defeat at Derby was followed by as gratifying 
an election in West Monmouth, is perhaps the 
ablest among the English Liberals, Mr. Glad- 
stone always excepted. Like Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir William claims descent from the Plan- 
tagenets. He is a Cambridge man, and took 
there the first class in the Classical Tripos. In 
1869 he became Professor of International 
Law in the University, The Cabinet offices 
which he has occupied, and with great dis- 
tinction, have been the Solicitor-Generalship, 
the Home Secretaryship, and the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer. It may not be gener- 


ally known in this country that Lady Harcourt 


is a daughter of the historian Motley. 

—Professor Elisha Gray, the distinguished 
Chicago inventor, has added another work to 
his list of endeavors. The new invention he 
calls the telautograph. By this telegraphy 
may become revolutionized, and we shall have 
a kind of letter-writing without the necessity 
of the post-office. Professor Gray’s idea seems 
to be that in future men will write out their 
thoughts on a four-inch strip of paper, while 
their correspondents will sit in far-away States 
or countries and watch lines transferred exactly 
as written to other papers before them. Not 
only will this be true of letter-writing ; illustra- 
tions of interesting events will also be instan- 
taneously transmitted. Bankers may have 
cause to bless (or curse !) the telautograph, for 
checks can be made out and duly signed b 
the new process. A letter to the “Critic” 
from Chicago says : 

Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat, owner of the ‘* Times-Her- 
ald,” is the first man to make practical use of the 
pelnatogras for néwspaper work. In last Friday’s 
issue Of that paper eight messages from citizens and 
Statesmen attending the Cleveland Convention were 
given in facsimile. They had n written in 

leveland the night before, and were sent over the 
wires in the original pancesiog, As reproduced 
in the * Herald,” these autographs differed widely 
one from another, and all the marks of bein 
ordinary letters, This is the most importart test of 
the instrument that has ever been made, though two 


months ago it had a very successful trial on a private 
wire between London and Paris, a distance of 311 
miles ; the space covered last week was more than a 
hundred miles longer. The wire used was one of 
those belonging to the Postal Tenerane Company, 
and was strung upon poles which held many other 
wires also. A sketch of Professor Gray, which was 
not without character, was forwarded and repro- 
duced in the same way. The trial seems to be sig- 


nificant of great achievements for this new inven- 


tion; it indicates its scope and importance andthe 
lines upon which it will probably be improved and 

rfected. It is the invention of Professor Elisha 

ray, of this city. who has made many discoveries in 
electrical science. It was he who filed a caveat 
describing the speaking telephone in the Patent 
Office three w only after Bell had made his 
Though ll was successful in the 
fight which followed, Professor Gray afterwards 
made important improvements in the telephone. The 
lawsuits that resulted from them were compromised 
at last: and the American Telephone Company, with 
which Professor Gray was connected, was absorbed 
by the Bel]. In 1888 the first patent for the telauto- 
graph was obtained, and since that time Professor 

ray has been occupied in his laboratory at High- 
lan vo in completing and perfecting the instru- 
ment. 

—By the death of George Frederick Root 
we are reminded of the desire of a famous 
man who wished that some one else might 
make his country’s laws if he could but write 
his country’s songs. Dr. Root was in no sense 
of the word a great composer, but he wrote 
the words and music of a few popular and 
patriotic songs which have become endeared 
to us by long and widespread usage. Who 
does not remember the song which generation 
after generation of college boys have sung: 

In the hazel dell my Nelly’s sleeping, 
Nelly loved so long ; ‘ 
And my lonely, lonely watch I’m keeping, 
Nelly lost and gone. 
Or that one even better known, and perhaps 
the greatest favorite among college and popu- 


lar songs: 


There’s music in the air. 
What old soldier can ever forget the inspira- 
tion which came even at times of infinite 
fatigue and depression from that stirring tune, 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching. 
What home bereaved by the war has not felt 
the pathos of the “ Vacant Chair” ?—of which, 
however, only the music was of Dr. Root’s 
composition. As a rallying song, however, 
none of Dr. Root’s is more deservedly famous 
than “ The Battle-Cry of Freedom :” 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 

We'll rally from the hillside, 


We’ll gather from the plain, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 


The Union forever! Hurrah, boys, hurrah ! 
Down with the traitor and up with the star}! 
While we rally round the flag, boys, 
Rally once again, 

- Shouting the battle-cry of freedom! 


Close Your Door 


on the peddler, male or female, 
who says they have something 
‘the same ”’ or *‘just as good” as 


SILVER RO 


dlers; we sell Electro-Silicon in 
boxes only, to regular dealers only. 


Send for trial quanti 
Grocers sell it. and fac-simile of of 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yorks, 


with animals, will be sent postpaid to | 


any address on receipt of three 2-cent 
stamps. The animals are on cardboard 
—-two and three inches high, naturally 
colored, and will stand alone. They 
can be arranged in line or groups, 
making an interesting object lesson 
in natural history. This offer is 
made solely for the purpose of ac- 
quainting mothers with the merits of 


WILLIMANTIC 
Star * Thread. 


Send for a set foreach of the children. Address 
WILLIMANTIC TIREAD CO., 
Willimantic, Conn. 


j Whitman’s INSTANTANEOUS 
}Uhocolate--doesn’ t need it. 
Made in a jiffy, with 


boiling water or milk. Sold everywbere. 


know what 


We.are just beginning to be 
able to meet the demand for 
these superb bicycles. Now 
is your C 


“My dear sir, you do not 


unless you have ridden a 
Model 40 Columbia!” | 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


a bicycle is 
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New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


U.S. 
ast 14th’ Street, N. ¥. 


Tie TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Fy ag with the New York Infirmary for Women 
dren has not yet made up = full number. Ap- 
blicants (ages ranging from to thirty-five 
Wars ~~ write to Miss BENH M, Superinten ent of 
eg s Livingston Place, N ew York City. 


Miss Annie Brown 
Primary, pre departments. Prepa- 


ber 3d. 
717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


City. Evening Dept.. r Union. 

ht Method tion ee of 

LL.B. after 2 years’, course. Ann fee ddress 
GEORGE C ASE, Dean. 


MISS D. DOREMUS 


BOARDING AND DAY FOR GIRLS 
Reopens October 
735 Madison Avenue. 7 = York 


California 


Connecticut 


UT-OF-DOOR LIFE AND STUDY FOR 
S. Mr. Thacher’s School at Cc 


de 
Piedra Ranch, in the Ojai Valley, Southern ifor- 
nia, which fits boys for the leading colleges, begins its 
seventh r October 5 € for vox 
and ort sham before the which jestroyed all the 

ngs = une. references given 
SHERM DAY THACHER, A.B., LL.B. (Yale), 
California 


COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 

College courses leading to : to sesrees of B.A., B.L., 
. Degrees recognized y Univers, ity. of California 
and other simi aduate schoo irty-five miles 
school preparing for institutions connected wi e 
College’ Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS CATBERINE AIKEWN’S 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Pupils trained to concentrate Attention and cultivate 
Memory. Prepares for College 


A Home School for Girls 
Stamford, Connecticut 
For circulars address Miss Low or Miss Heywoop. 


HE 4sth year of THE GUNNERY A say under 
present Sept. 19t Accom- 

s. A hae and prepara 

JOHN INS ADE, 


modations for 
tory school. Addres 
Washington, Litchfield to. 


L SCHOOL for Little Girls. 
aay having a beautiful large home on the foot- 
hills of .- of the prettiest, healthiest valleys of Southern 
California will take into a ay “~. ool with her own 
little daughters a few nice little _— The best training 
in music and English is provide and other branches as 
edfor. Invalids cannot be taken, but delicate chil- 
dren who need a change of “gee with some school —_ 
and a mother’s care wi e welcome and happ 
The home is in the midst of an S aaeen grove in full on 
ing, and other fruits soeste the year around ; fresh milk, 
etc. Reserepces re uired Yen sane communicate with Mrs 
off, Vi ra Co., California. Refer- 
: S.T. State Supt. Public Instruction, Cal. 


Connecticut 


7” BLACK HALL SCHOOL 


~~ es for any college or business. 20th year opens 
Sept. “ah. Enlarged buildings accommodate 40 boys. 
New gymnasium. "Hotwater heating in every room. 
rooms ag dittle bo *s under the care of a matron. 

CHA . BARTLETT, M.A. (Yale), Prin 


Speci 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Home Boarding and Day School for Girls 
No. 607 Fifth Ave. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHAS. H. GARDNER, Principals. 


The Misses Graham 2" 
BoARDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR Grais (established 


1816). At new location Oct. 176 West 72d Street 
Sherman Square, New York. 


2034 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Classical School for Girls 


For younger and older girls it offers the 
advantage of thorough work in all depart- 
ments—primary, junior, college preparatory, 
or advanced—together with the opportunities 
for culture furnished by a large city. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley and other colleges. 

EpItH H. GREGory, P 
ELIZABETH P. GetTrTy, rincipals. 


NNECTICUT DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—A preparatory school of a rank for 
college or business. 102d year begins § rept. 16. 
Rev. James Stoddard, M.A., Principal, Cheshire, Conn. 


Windsor. 
yorr ADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 
Girls of all ages. Certificate to 
n her own departmen 
roy Wor cliculars Mise J. S. WILLIAMS, 


District of Columbia 


CORNER M & ELEVENTH STS., N.W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mount Vernon Seminary 


English, French, and German Boarding and 
Day School for young ladies and little girls. 
OPENS OCTOBER ist 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, Principal. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


National Park Seminary for Young Women 


tured home. $3 yo or Tustrated atajogue. 
“Itisa libe he to live in Washingt 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
1 for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
— care, education, and with the 
ts ofa cour poupt ‘hom 
Supt., , formerly Clinical 
ant for Peebie-Min ded, London, Eng. 
M. Lita KinprRep, Principal. 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY.—HOME SCHOOL 

FOR BUYS. Fitsifor pusiness or college. Genuine 

home ; individual teaching ; hea ; somiles from New 
York. Francis H. Brewer, A. M. Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys 
GREENWICH. CONN. 


zoth year of Academy, 16th of Home. Preparation for 
College or Dusiness. Absolutely and 


ome, with refined nasium. 
eferences required. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


FAMILY SCHOOL 
FoR YounG Girts. College 


714 Asylum Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Misses Grinnell’s 


22 East 54th St.—Primary, College- 
Preparatory Departments, Oct. 3. Oct. 


ana 


nf ollege 
WALTER "HERVEY, 


N.Y. U. Evening 


Bulle tin.” 


I, LL.B. atter three 
Law School a Evening courses. 
AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean. 


Address for catalogue, REGISTRAR U # 
Vice Dean, "GLAKENCE D. ASHLEY, 
207 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


Miss Spring’s School for Girls 


121 East 36th St., near Park Ave., N. Y., reopens Sept. 26. 
ocution, Drawing, Sewing, and iecluded. 


Union Theological Seminary 


No. 700 Park Avenue, New York 


the S room at 9:30 A 
Rpoms wil tll Ade 
e openin a ress Wl 
Chapel "by Revd FRANCIS: BROWN, 
Thursday, pt. 26th, at 4 P.M. 


d ble 
Luggage should be delivered at | ND. “9 = goth St. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


R Sept. 26th 
copens Sept, 26th 195-4 RA J. SMITH, Principal. 


HARTFORD * °4,Year opens 
» THEOLOGICAL 
HARTFORD, CONN. SEMIN ARY 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term o7ene Sept. 26. The School offers many Uni- 
versity advantages. For catalogues or information, ad- 
dress Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN.—z2«4th year. Prim 
diate, and College Preparatory courses. usic 

and the nguages. reful attention to morals a 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasi 


‘‘What we do, 


we do well’’ 


This has been the motto of the 
Betts Academy, of Stamford; Conn., 
since 1838 — fifty-seven years. 
Founded by James Betts; now 
conducted by his son. : 


added. Location unsurpassed for convenience, beauty, 
and healthfulness. Send for handsome, descriptive 


catalogue, or (better) call and see me. 
WILLIAM JAMES BETTS, Principal 


Germany 


HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, Berlin, Germany.— ool, now 
entering on its tenth year, offers the best opportunities 
in modern languages, music, and art, together with home 
culture and preparation ! for college. Frau Dr. Hempel’s 
Seminar or ass is now a part of tee institution. 
Address for the summer Mrs. phe B. WILLARD, 
Principal, Memorial Hall, london, Eng. © : 
Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland. 


Illinois 
MRS. STARRETT’S 
College Preparatory and Finishing 


School for Young Ladies 


Scoville Place, Oak Park (suburb of of Chicago), Fil. 

Large and J swoon appointed b buildings, with five acres_of 

a. Twenty-five boarding and one hundre y 
and S received. Diploma admits to Vassar, Wellesley, 

Smith Colleges. Art and Music from _best 

irteem pear opens 

erms for boarding pupils or Ci 
Mes HELEN 


TARRETT. 


Maine 


St. John’s Diocesan School for Boys 
PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE 
Prepares CHARLES F. SWEET Principal. 


Maryland 


The Woman’s College of 


Baltimore 


JOHN F. GOUCHER. President 
NEXT SESSION WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 17, 1895. 
Programs sent on application. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens September 1oth, 1805. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BurruM, A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 10, 1895. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Anpbover. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies. 


Begins its 67th Septembe , offering enlarged 
opportunities Three Guth. of of and 
llege-fitting Course 
Address Miss Laura S. Watson, Principal. _ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park 8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 2. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall te Wedn ee 
address EDMUND DENNE EE, 


West 56th St. 
r. arding and Daypupils. Classical, Scien- 
tific, and Commercial Courses, Send for catalogue. 
JONATHAN DICKINSON, Jr.. A.B., Principal. 
EACHERS COLLEGE Morningside 
York (120th St., West).—Professional trainin 
science, ‘garten, zs 
gor. history of art, domestic 
— 
Fee 
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Riverview Academy 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


This well-known Academy justly ranks as a preparatory school of the very 


highest grade, 


Boys are thoroughly prepared for the best Colleges, Scientific 


and Professional Schools, and for Mercantile pursuits, the Classical and 
Scientific Courses being planned to meet the most advanced requirements of 
our best Colleges and Scientific Schools respectively. To many Colleges and 
Scientific Schools, including Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Columbia, 
Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Leland Stanford, Jr., University of 
the City of New York, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Stevens Insti- 
tute, U. S. Military Academy at West Point, the graduates of Riverview 


Academy have been admitted without conditions and in many instances with- 


honors. 


The military organization is made part of the school requirements, as it 
has been found after years of practice that no other system is so efficacious 
in producing a sense of the highest manly honor, a disposition to orderly neatness, active obedience, and a habit 


War Department. 


JOSEPH B. 


of constant and ready attention to duty. The drill is under the 
direction of a United States officer, on special detail from the 


The situation of the Academy is unsurpassed for healthfulness 
and beauty of surroundings, and every facility is provided for the 
encouragement of all healthy outdoor sports. | 

Mr. Bisbee will be at Riverview on and after the first of Septem- 
ber, and will be glad to welcome parents who wish to see the place. 
The buildings are open-at all times, and visitors are welcome. 
illustrated circular on application. 


BISBEE, A.M., Principal 


An 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 3 


New Jersey 


64 Commenwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls 


will begin its fourth year October 2, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON 


Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. 21st year opens Oct. 2, 1895. 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Courses. 


The Leading Conservatory of America 


Cart Fags.ten, Director. 


in by SER 
D con® Bost 
U Send for Prospectus 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 319 Marlborough St. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Advanced courses in in History, 

History of Composition. The 

‘admits to Smith, Velesley. and 
Colleges. 


| E. HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 

has enlarged the accommoda- 

tions beri School { "Girls, and has vacancies for four 

house pupils. No student will be admitted without a 
personal interview. Circulars on application. 


Wesleyan Academy WILBRAHAM, 


Both Sexes. Nine in 
Art, and Music. Enlarged en insures 
advantages at moderate expen 79th year. Opens Sep- 
tember r:th, For catalo address 

. WM. R. TEWHALL, Principal. 


ter 
Classical, ‘Scientific, Business ry Departments ts 
Gymnasium. Athletics Caref raining. 
ome Influences. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥$zces***> 


Thorou reparation for Colle Int = Aca. 
demic, an Special Send for Illustrated 


Worcester Academy Prepares, boys 


or Scientific School. Buildings new with every modern 
improvement of Schogs Dormitories, Dining 
mnasium, and I nfirmary with trained nurse. 
etic field and oval unexcelled. 

BERCROMBIE, A. -» Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


New a 
D.W.A 


Michigan 


D ETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 
Place, Detroit. Mich.—Eighteenth 
18th, 1695. Twenty-five received 


fam Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Wellesles he Univ 


ersity of Michigan. 


GGETT, ee Prin. 


LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, ‘in 

, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 

outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr ations; 


pupils sent on ve th other colleges. Special 


advantages in m art, and music. 
Number house to twenty. 
_ Address NDERHILL, Principal. 


MAGNOLIA 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home and Day School for Girls. Joun McDurriz, Ph.D. 


FERRACE 


ORCHARD LAKE, MICH. 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Nineteenth 
Prepares fo Teadin ing universities. S are now a 
Ha nceton, Cornell ‘University of 
Michigan. rere Colonel ROGERS, Superintendent 


_ New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY New London, H. 
Co-educational. 43d Year. Health and 

Wine gymnasium. A Coli 
Send for 


omepb. Steam heat 


the gs. 
Catalogue. Rev. GEO, W. GILE, President. 


Whether she means to be a “ bread-winner”’ or a 
‘‘ home-maker,”’ your daughter should attend 


The Bordentown 


Female College 


under its new management. Refitted, refurnished, and 
supplied with every modern comfort and hel $400 a 
year. The President and Head Master, witht eir wives, 
will provide an ideal school and a real home. 
Send for a Catalogue and investigate our claims. 
Come to Bordentown, N. J., and seeus. Wewant 
your daugter for our profit, your satisfaction,and 


her good, 
REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, President. 
FREDERICK T.SHULTZ, A.M., Mead Master. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York & Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. Lanpon, 


IVY HALL 


for Young Ladies rtificate aden 
lished 1861. Mrs. J. VRS MAXWELL, Principal. 


FOR GIRLS of 

ven Gables 

welt as higher mental culture. Roatan 

ly a ed bui Gymnasium. A thor- 

school. Native French and rman 
Teachers ; my year. Certificate admits je Smith. 

trains from New York. Address for Ca 
Mrs. SARAH S. Westcott, Principal, es N. J. 


Collegiate School for 


N Collegiate au and courses 
of study OLINE H, Prin. 


BEIDGETON, NEW 
J 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Giris 
Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


Hackettstown, New —, 


Coll tory for Gentlemen 
Music, Art locution, Laboratory. Best 
class. Location 


For other advertisements in this S08 
pellowing in department 


; 
. 
ff 
‘ 
| 
4 he 
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New Jersey | 


lege, Teaching, Business. Courses in German, French, 
usic, Art. aa 28th ven opens Sept. ith. 
Address Rev. JOSEPH E. PERRY, Ph.D.., Prin. 


« Boys and Young Men 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


(Among the Pines.) 
Prepares for college, scientific schools, or business. 
JAMES W. MOREY, A.M., Principal, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


| ic and colle tory departments. Spe 


MaTAwan, New Jersey. 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE Year, 
_ Classical, Scientific, Literary, and Business Courses, 
Modern Languages, Music, and Art Specialties. |] 

department in charge of thoroughly trained professional 
teacher. ASPER G. BROWER, Principal. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Morristown, New Jersey, reopens September 2sth 
Nearness to New York affords special advantages. 

rtificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and_ Baltimore 

liege. Music and art. Resident native French and 
German teachers. ng pupils, $700. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School 
é NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 
FOR BOYS 


New Brunswick, N. J. Founded 1766. 
E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


BEST EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 


WITH 


HOME CARE AND COMFORT 


12 boarding pupils; resident French and music-teach- 
ers. College preparation, 14 miles from New York; 
advantages. 

SPECIAL SUCCESS WITH DELICATE GIRLS 
Send for catalogue. 
MRS. J. V. N. DORR, 
Mountain Station, VURANGE, N. J. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Philad’a, Balt., and Wash’n. 
Both sexes. s6thyear. Healthful. Beautiful. 18teach- 
ers, 12 courses. Cost moderate. For beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue address 

THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


The Princeton Preparatory School 


Princeton, New Jersey.—Opens Sept. 18th. In- 
uiries a, be addressed to President Patton, of 
Princeton llege, or to J. B. FLNE, Head Master. 


New Jerszey, Summit. 


The Kent Place School for Girls 

All departments. Advantages of New_York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils. Principal, Miss Watts. 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co., 
Hamilton W. Mabie. President. 


QUMMIT ACADEMY, Summit, N.J., for Boys. 

Ten resident pupils, Home comforts and refinements 
combined with strict discipline. Instruction adapted to 
individual needs. James Hearp, A.M., Principal. 


New York 
WELLS COLLEGE women, 


catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, and 

ILLIAM E. Waters, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 


Lafayette Aveand St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Adelphi Academy 


Kindergarten (with training class), Academic and Col- 
legiate Departments. Art Schooland Gymnasium Class. 
ew buildings, perfect ventilation; more than _sixt 
teachers; completely equipped physical, chemical, an 
biological laboratories|; m lern languages and manual 
training in lower grades. Certificate admits to leadin 
colleges for men and women ; graduates take advance 

standing. Entrance examinations. Sept - 18-20. 
Cuas. H. Levermorg, Ph.D., Principal. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


| Normal, Professional, and Special Training in the various 
branches of Applied Art, Literature, Science, and Mechanics, and 


carried on under the ig 
tic Art, Domestic Science, 


departments: Fine Arts, Domes- 
cience and Technology, Kinder- 


ete Library, and Museum. . The Manual Training High 
chool offers a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in preparation 
for College, or for the advanced work of the other departments. 


_FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 


Montclair Miltary A cademy, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


WE INSIST 


on shoes nicely blacked, clean hands and nails, hair and clothes neatly brushed, 
clean linen and teeth. These little items are looked after each and every morn- 
ing ; their tendency is to teach habits of regularity and neatness. 

We do not neglect the studies. The high standing of ‘‘our boys’’ in college 
and business proves this. We prefer to have parents, who are thinking of a high- 
grade school for their sons, pay us a visit (Montclair is only fourteen miles from 
New York on the D., L. & W. and Erie R R.’s), but we will mail our catalogue 


to all applicants. Address 


j. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jerse 


New York 


New York 


CANANDAIGUA, 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876. O 


. Opens Sep- 
tember 18. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


CHAPPAQDA, N. Y.—Among the hills, thirty-two 
miles from New York. A boarding-school for boys and 
girls, under the care of Friends. 


for Young Women 

Houghton Seminary affords best facilities for 

culture. and moral training 
t, surroundings. ollie reparatory. 
G. BENEDICT, Clinton, N.Y. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack 
N. Y.—A Classical Seminary of high grade for boys an 
irls. Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson 
River Valley. A record of forty-one years of uninter- 
rupted successful educational work. Conservatory_o 
Music, Art, and Elocution. pd we begins Sept. 16. For 
cataloguesaddress Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


orpwall-on-Hudson, 


4 
- 


For boarding cadets only. Prepares for all Colleges 
and Government Academies. Completely equipped 
and beautifully located on Hudson River, 4 miles 
above West Point. For catalogue, address 

S. C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent. 


Heese SCHOOL (Boys), Hoosac, N. Y.—Clas- 

sical and Scientific Sides. Next term begins 
Sept. 5. Catalogue and References on application to the 
Rector, Rev. E. D. TIBBITS. 


New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 


Brooklyn Hill Institute 


.Mrs. C. P. Lang and Miss Gorvan’s Home School for 
rls. Day School for girls and boys. Conducted by 
ENJAMIN BLAKE Hovwmgs, A.B. (Harvard). 

Fourteenth year begins 16 September, 1895. Circulars. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


99 

ITHACA, « BIRCHES 
Little girls from 7 to 14 years. A home school amid 
the beautiful scenery seepending Cornell University. 
Education of the individual carefully planned. Number 


imited. For circular address 
Mrs. Prof. A. N. PRENTISS, M.S., M.D. 


The Siglar School 
THIRTY BOYS 
My school has been eminently suc- 
cessful for many years. My boys go 
to college, enter well, go through well, 
come out well, and succeed in the 
world. We start them right, get them 
in the way of doing things, of steering 
themselves ; and they stick to it. We 
catch them young and start them early ; 
we have to, to get the best results. 
The common mistake with boys is to 
keep them at home too long. Shall I 
send you my pamphlet? 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


VEAUX 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A well-endowed church school of high grade, 
under the military system. Only desirable 
boys are taken. $400. R.H.COE, A.M. 


The Peekskill Military Academy 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—6ed year. ‘Send for illustrated 
po Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


Classical & Home Institute 


POUGHKEEPSIE, a year. Graduating 
Course or College preparation. Music and Modern Lan- 
guages, specialties. iss SARAH V. H. But er, Prin. 


| 
| 
= 
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COMPLETE 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Y: Ladies. h year. Colle reparation. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. , 
JosEPH B. A.M., Princival, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


J INDEN HALL SEMINAR 


‘LITITZ, LANCASTER CO., PA. _ 
For Girls and Young Women. Founded Fall 
term opens September 18. For information app pte 
CHARLES B. SHULTZ, D.D., Princ. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. 46th year opens Sent. 26. Academical and 
Preparatory College courses. 1350 Pine St., Phila. 


EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.—Graduating, College and Univer- 


sily preparatory, and optional courses for young women. 
41st year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D.. Prest. 


HOME INSTITUTE, ™ ye". 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. College prepara- 
tion. Re-coens Sept. 18. Miss M. W. Mereavr, in. 


ISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Advantages city and suburb. Refer to Rt. Rev. H.C. 
Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


Union Spring, Cayuga Co., N. Y. (Society of Friends.) 
THE OAKWOOD SEMINARY 


‘On Cayuga Lake; beauty and healthfulness of location 
College-fittin character-building 
school for both sexes Send for catalogue, 

ELIJAH COOK, A.M., Principal. 


Ohio 
Onto, Cleveland, roz0 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
F all term begins September at. 


Harcourt Place 
Seminary, Gambier, O. 


For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a 
/eautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful table, 
and careful attention to all that pertains to good 

. health, thorough mental training, refined manners 
and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 


Kenyon Military 
Academy, Gambier, O. 


72nd year. This old and remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college 
or business, and careful supervision of health, 
habits and manners. It is much the oldest, largest 
nd best equipped boarding school for boys in 
Ohio. Illustrated catalogue sent. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, O. 
Karly application necessary for September, 189s. 


PUTNAM SEMINARY 


Established 1835. Prepares for college. Terms, ; 
Mrs. HELEN BUCKINGHAM COLT, 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S School for Girls. Pre- 
tory to Bryn MawrCollege. Within five years 
more than forty pestis have entered Bryn Mawr Colle 
rom this school. Certificate admits to_ Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and Col- 
-lege-Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 2s, 
1895. For circular, address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


200 
(value 535), in Greek, Latin, English, German, and Teu- 
tonic Philo i 

. Com- 
ill 'isth. Full undergraduate and 
graduate coursés in these departments and in Philosoph 

courses in Semitic Lan s. For 

Programme or graduate pamphlet, address asa a 


Day 
Music, and 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 39th year opens Sept. 
25th. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 
circular address Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 

Miss SarA Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


‘THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 and 2103 Spruce 8St., Philadelphia 
For Girls. _Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day, 14th year. Academic, College Pre- 
paratory, and Musical Depts. _For illus. catalogue and 

references address Dr. and Mrs. JAMes R. DANFORTH. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL young Ladies 


Opens Sept. 25. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, FRANcEs E. BEXNETT, SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., Pa 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Swarthmore, Pa.—Under care of Friends. Opens 
oth month 17th, 1895. Full College Courses for young 
men and young women, ng to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Lite . Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For and _ particulars ad- 
dress CHARLES DEGARMUO, Ph.D., President. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. Degrees 
conferred. Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern Lan- 
guages, specialties. Steam heat, electric light, home com- 
orts. Write for catalogue. E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 

States. All denominations. pnorouas work in English, 

Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


Virginia 


Bethel Military Academy, Va. 


Prepares for Government Academies, Universities, and 
Business. For catalogues address 
Major R. A. McINTYRE, Bethel Academy P. O. 


Old Point Comtort, TIT ES TON HALL 


Boa ing, and College-Preparatory School.—Art. 
odern La s specialties. Climate 


adcstrable for delicate girls. e Misses TILESTON. 


ROANOKE 
SALEM, VA. 
Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Library. 


Working Laboratory. Beautiful, healthful mountain 
location. Good morals, Very moderate expenses. Cata- 


logue, with views, free. Address CLERK OF FACULTY. 
MISS M. J. BALOWIN’S SCHOOL, 
Aagusta Female Seminary, STAUNTON, VA. 
Term begins Sept. 4th, 1895. Located in Shenandoah 


in 


Valley of Virginia. nsurpassed climate, grounds 
and io Pb mara Board, etc., with full English 
course, . Write for Catalogue. 


R BOYs. Beautiful and healt oca 
in one of the prettiest portions of Virginia. Riding les- 


sons given if desired. ss 
C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 


END for circular of HAZELBROOK SCHUOL 
S rok: 


THE HAI 


D). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


In Old New England 


The Romance of a Colonial Fireside. By 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of 
“The Patriot Schoolmaster,” “In the 
Boyhood of Lincoln,” etc. No. 173, 
Town and Country Library. 1!2mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


_The romantic phases of colonial! New England 
life are perhaps better known to Mr. Butterworth 
than to any other writer of the day, and the richness 
of his discoveries will delight every reader of this 
volume. Colonial Boston and Newport and the 
traditions of King Philip’s country live again in 
these charming pages, which offer a series of vivi 


pictures of a fascinating time. 


Mrs. Musgrave—and Her 
Husband 


By RICHARD MARSH. No. 174, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


This impressive and B gym story will not be 
laid aside until the end is reached. The develop- 
ments are seen to have the inevitableness of fate 
leading gradually to a climax of singular intensity. 


’ For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


' Cream of 700 Volumes 


A New Library of Poetry 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S 


Now contains 2,000 Gems from 7oo Authors, with a 
Dictionary of Quotations, New Features, Recent 
Poets, Artistic Pictures and Bindings. 

To Outlook subscribers, only $1 per month. Who-- 
ever accepts this offer (within 30 days) and secures 
the hfe of literature, costing one cent per author, 
makes no prosy mistake. Send for description. 


$1 Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, New York $1 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


publish many books especially prepared for 
School Libraries 


for 


_ Supplementary Reading 


and for the 
Study of History in Schools 


Teachers are cordially invited to call and — 
examine the Riverside Literature Series, 
MODERN CLASSICS, John Fiske’s His- . 
tory of the United States, and many others. 


Descriptive circulars sent on application. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, BOSTON 
11 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 
158 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


- a4th Editi Aor 

Grey, and the 1 R medy,_ By Prof. ARLEY. PARKER. 

** Every one ONG read this Rate book.” —A thenaum. 


| 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE | 

A college for women. Offers undergraduate and grad- 
uate instruction. Awards annually two European Fel- 
lowships (value seven Graduate 7 (value 
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Recreation Departmen 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, tf 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. a 
Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE 
Ma d Time-Tables. nveniently Indexed. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by the splen- 
did modern-built steamers ‘ Olivette,” ‘* Halifax,” and 
“‘ Florida,” of the Canada Atlanticand Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write oc apply for 
rates, sailings, tours, etc., to FRED ROBLIN, Passen- 
ger and Freight Agent, 268 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 
passing within view of 
Cuba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
and 
with opportuni oO 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 


ists pepent the year af 
TRIP FOR $120. EXCURSI 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
Cc a ss 
COLUMBIAN LINE STAMFORD 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 

P Fall and Winter tour, mem- 

EU RO ame 4 limited to 5. sails by 
French Line, Oct. 26th. Med- 
iterranean and the Orient in January by a specially 
chartered steamship. A at once to 
rs. M. D. AZAR & CO. 
70 & 71 Globe Building. 244 Washington St., Boston 
England 

CHESTER, ENGLAND 
First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H.T. GOULD, Manager. 


700 MILE SEA TRIPS 


$i 


OLD POINT COMFORT, $16.00 
VIRGINIA BEACH, - 


INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE of meals and berths en route 
and a day and a quarter’s board 


Send for copy of “* PILOT,” containing description of short and delightful trips. 
OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY, Pier 26, North River, New York 
Ww. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mg. 


By the Beautiful NEW STEAMSHIPS of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


To Old Point Comfort or Virginia Beach and Ret. 


(Hygeia Hotel) (Princess Anne Hotel) 
Most Delightful Resorts on :; may be made 
the rtirncte Deast far a SUMMER OUTING for 


$17 


1 7.00 
at either hotel. 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE—Water view from 60 
rooms; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, Deep-sea 
Address Tuomas Case, North Lubet, Maine, or 
O. E. RyTHER, No. 1 Music Hall Building. Boston, Mass. 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 
PORTLAND, ME. 


The only first-class hotel inthe city. Nearest to Boston 
and New York boats, also Unien Station. All electric 
cars pass bythe door. J. K. MARTIN & CO., Prop’s. 


Massachusetts 
9 FOR 
DR. RING’S Change,Rest,Care, 
SANATORIUM | andTreatment | 
Arlington Heights, Mass. | the most 
8 miles from Boston. Send for circulars. 


THE PRESCOTT 


King’s Beach, Mass. 
OPEN THROUGH OCTOBER 


Steam heat, open fires, and magnificent drives. Twelv 


miles from Boston. Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. . 


THE SIPPICAN| 


MARION, MASS. 
OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCT. 1st 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fila. 


France 


oe AMERICAN GIRLS can find a pleas- 
ant home and chaperonage while under 
first rate professors in Cannes, France, this winter, 
with lady having Villa. Highest references given 
and required. M. C., No. 9,281, The Outlook. 


Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 


New Hampshire 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Spnngs, sent on 
request by . BARN . Proprietor. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 


FABYAN HOUSE 
Will open June 1 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 
Mt. WASHINGTON SUMMIT HouSsE 
Will open June 20 
Correspondence invited from those desiring accommo- 


dations. Post and tele h office in each house. Ad 
arabe BARRON & MERRILL. Proprietors 


Connecticut 


New Jersey 


HAZARD PLACE 


Old Enfield Street, Connecticut 


Ideal Country Home. Strictly private family will re- 
ceive as guests a few refined people suffering from nerv- 
ous or mental trouble, overworked brains. or cmt f 
people who appreciate quiet and refined home surround- 

procs 
ings. Dr. E. S. Vail, a noted and successful specialist, 
will care for those needing him. Grand old stone house, 
large connections with d ng-rooms, steam-heat, 
oo fireplaces, hot and cold r, bath-rooms, sani 
piumbing. Forty acres in place; beautifully situated. 

ighest references respired and given. Address 
HAZARD PLACE, Enfield, Conn. 


GALEN HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 

esiring the comforts of a first-class guset hotel. 

Massage, baths, electricity, etc. Write for . 
Dr. W. H. H. BULL. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


WILBURTON - BY - THE- SEA 


N levator and i . 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL. 


_ Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORE 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonia? 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 4858. 


A delightful home for 
health and rest see 
Personal care of ex- 
i Main building fire- 
proof. For illustrated 


pamphlet address 


j. Arthur Jacksor, 
Sec retary. 


6 


THE 
(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL.) 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


ae Equal anywhere in quiet elegance or 
natural location. Elevation 1, 
Unique in design, ideal in manage- 
e** ment (new this season), perfect cui- 
= ‘» Sine, beautiful drives, charming coun- 
= try with scenery like rural England. 
r day and u 


pec by e season. 
hours from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
. R. ROBERTSON, JR., tor. 

rlor Car to hotel leaves :°. Y. on 3:45 
n, Fridays and Saturdays. 


P. M. 


FLUME COTTAGE, Keene Valley, N.Y.— Heart 
of Adirondack Mts. ; elevated site, superior to all others ; 
exceedingly healthful; homelike, restful; grandest scen- 
ery; walks and drives; soft spring water; illus. cir. ; 


ADIRONDACK The Sagamore 


LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y.— 
Accommodates 250. Opens June 1. Send for Circu- 
lar. E. BUTLER, Proprietor. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The sppaintments of a first- 


class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-perior, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with ° 
Re ‘lectricity, all baths and th appliances. 
pee urkish ussian, and Nat Sulphur-water 
year. 


. Lawn-Tennis, Cro uet, etc. al 


7 
Ve 
FF 
| 
“ihe Ls Built, furnished, and conduc 
|; more as a magnificent English 
TT). country house than hotel. Has no 
a 
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New York 


Elmwood Cottages cfimpiain 


Strictly first-class. Beautiful prospect. good table 


baths, etc. HARRY PERS est Port, N. 


Pennsylvania 


WATER GAP HOUSE 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. | 


A delightful mountain resort in Northern Pennsylvania. 
Hotel modern and comnlete-in detail. Three hours from 
New York by D.. L.& W.R.R. L. W. BRODHEAD. 


2 
> 4 

‘ 

~ 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Pennsylvania, only 2 hours 
from PhiladeJphia : 444 hours from New York. The 
most beautiful of locations ; no malaria, mosquitoes, 
or dew ; air, water, and scenery unexcelled in Europe 
or America; buildinys ot mountain granite ; electric 
lights and bells; hydraulic elevator; steam heat 
and open grates; sun parlor; livery ; dairy; baths ; 
massage ; Swedish movements ; electricity; oxygen ; 

hysicians of 25 years’ experience; billiards, pool, 
awn-tennis, bowling, croquet. Circulars free. 

Be sure to address correctly, WALTER’s, always 


WALTER’S SANITFARIUM 


Walter’s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 


NOTE THIS 


~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. = 
Children’s how thes 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 

Anniversary Songs 


f d 
Treble Clef Choir, Acotecticn of 
ranged for Women’s Voices. By G. F. Root and 
D. B. Towner. Endorsed by D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 
: By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 
Curriculum. ican Piano Method ever pub- 

lished. Price $2.75. 
Don’t By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
& Ye rect some errors in musical terminology. 

Price 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- _ 


ing purposes. Sent free on application, to any music 
teacher, 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Study of 
Musicin Public Schools. embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 
Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- 
tive matter will beJsent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
Original opportunities. For particulars address 


- Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 


NEW MUSIC 


GOSPEL CHOIR Ne. 2. By SANKEY. MCGRAN- 
AHAN, and STEBBINS. Now being used by Mr. Moopy 
Northfield “nummer Conventions. Sample Copy, 


Cover, 25 cts. 
IGHUEST PRAISE. For Sabbath-Schools. By 


. A. OGDEN. $30 fer 100; Sample Copy, 25 cts. 
MAIN GO.” 


E BIGLOW & 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 


‘shops. 


Anecdotes of Lord Rosebery 


It was under the shadow of the ivy-covered 
ruins of Barnbougle Castle, says a writer in 
“The Woman at Home,” that Lord Dalmeny 
made his first speech. The occasion was a 
volunteer review on the sth of September, 
1861. Lord Dalmeny, then fourteen years old, 
replied to the toast of the heir with self-pos- 
session. A speech from a boy in his early 
teens always appears astonishing to Scotchmen ; 
and so prominent a man as Dundas of Dundas, 
the vice-lieutenant of the county, hazarded the 
prediction that in the young speaker at the vol- 
unteer luncheon they had heard one of Great 
Britain’s future Prime Ministers. This predic- 
tion, as he explained, was prompted not only 
by the speech, but by the extraordinary letters 
which he had received from the youth. It is 
added that “the prospect did not seem to 
meet with the approval of Lord Dalmeny’s 
grandfather.” 

Of his Eton days there are faint memories. 
The late Lord Randolph Churchill, who was 
among his contemporaries, could tell how his 
grave demeanor obtained for him the name of 
the Counselor. From Eton he went to 
Oxford, where he took claret at breakfast, and 
where he earned his reputation of being 
‘“‘clever enough.” He was one of the last 
undergraduates of Christ Church who wore 
the gold tassel, known as “tuft,” the mark of 
noblemen and their sons. In his time the 
dons abolished the * gaudies ” or banquets in 
hall. But they did not give official intimation 
of the fact; and on All Saints’ Day Lord 
Dalmeny, in gown of violet and gold, entered 
the hall with a bottle of wine in each hand. 
The senior censor hurried down from the high 
table and protested; but the champion of Itb- 
erty was allowed the two bottles of wine. 

A story is told which, if true—as it ought 
to be—would show that Lord Rosebery began 
early to be a courtier. Soon after he left 
Christ Church, being in the neighborhood of 
Windsor Castle, he met the Queen, and her 
Majesty, recognizing the young lord, accosted 
him and made a remark on the clemency of 
the weather. “Madam,” said the flatterer, 
“it is always fine where you are.” 

The little things of life interest Lord Rose- 
bery. Although not finical, he is particular 
about everything about him—even about the 
position in which a table may be placed. He 
is a collector of tiny articles which can be 
handled and looked at, such as old silver and 
china, and all sorts of knickknacks. The 
relics of great men appeal to hisfancy. There 
are many relics of Napoleon in Barnbougle 
Castle. It may be remembered that the theft 
of a snuff-box from the noble lord’s room in 
the Foreign Office gave rise to the report that 
he took snuff. This is part of the stage 
machinery of the diplomatist, and credulous 
persons believed that Lord Rosebery used 
snuff in his interviews with ambassadors. As 
matter of fact, he is a collector of snuff-boxes. 
He possesses those of Napoleon and Pitt, also 
one belonging to Hogarth, and engraved by 
the artist himself, which he got as a gift. For 
rare and odd books, likewise, he rummages in 
His taste for animals includes a fond- 
ness for badgers, several families of these 
being carefully preserved in Dalmeny woods. 


“Are you frightened, miss?” asked the 
policeman of the young lady from Boston, 


_who stood on a step to avoid a fierce-looking 


dog. “Not exactly. But my curiosity has 
been very much aroused.” ‘“ What do you 
mean, miss?” “I was wondering whether 
that canine is mad or only indignant.”— 
Washington Star. 

A country paper declares that “Mr. John- 
son, a farmer of our village, on returning to 
his house the other day, found in his ground- 
floor bedroom, the door of which had been 
left open, a cow, probably astray.” The con- 
jecture expressed in the last two words may 
be set down as, on the whole, a fair one.— 
Presbyterian Messenger. 

Doctor—The bicycle gives people the best 
exercise in the world. Patient—But I can’t 
afford to ride a bicycle. Doctor—Oh, you 
don’t need. to ride one; just dodge them.— 
New York Herald. 


Perfect 
Soap 


At your dealers. 
Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, NewYork, St. Louis, 


My 


Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. POZZONI’s cembines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
2steemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Charlie 
Careless 
does 


Hugh Van Style 
wears shirts 


* 4+ 
> 
j 


‘Charlie, why don't 
you wear shirts made of 


Pride «. West 


muslin ?” 


5) 
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of fe? not. 
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Professor Fairbairn’s Lectures 


President W.R. Harper, not content with 
maintaining the University of Chicago in 
undiminished operation during the summer 
season,.has this -year secured for it, in addi- 
tion, three European stars of the first mag- 
nitude: namely, Professor C. R. Gregory, of 
Leipzig, in textual criticism; Professor A. B. 
Bruce, of Glasgow, in apologetics; and Prin- 
cipal A. M. Fairbairn, of Oxford, in the philoso- 
phy of religion. The last named completed on 
August I a course of six lectures on his spe- 
cialty. The course was from the first a pro- 
nounced success. Though attracted by two 
_other eminent lecturers on the same days, 
some six hundred students gathered regularly 
to hear the famous Oxford President. After 
two introductory lectures, the topics treated 
were “ Anthropology and the Origin of Relig- 
ion,” “The Idea and History of Religion in 
Modern Philosophy,” “The Factors of Evo- 
lution and Religion,” and “The Causes of 
Variation in Religion.” The standpoint 
taken throughout was that of spiritualistic 
philosophy with reminiscences of Hegel, and 
that of distinctly progressive theology. Yet 
the idealism was checked by far better his- 
toric knowledge of religions than was possible 
for Hegel, and the liberalism could scare none 
but the slumbering. With thoroughgoing 
naturalism, whether in matter or mind, Dr. 
Fairbairn made short work. Hume, Hobbes, 
Tyndall, Huxley, Herbert Spencer, E. B. 
Tylor, and A. Lang were contemptuously 
dismissed, usually with a disparaging epithet. 
Thus Sir John Lubbock was “ that polybiblic 
student of ants and men,” while Herbert 
Spencer was credited with “seraphic wis- 
dom.” This characterization came from a 
conviction that, while re/igions depend on 
environment, religion forms the necessary 
expression of man’s nature. Thus in religion, 
as indeed in all mental activity, man and 
nature prove complementary, and any sup- 
posed attempt of the writers just named to 
dispense with the human element was to the 
lecturer quite intolerable. But, on the other 
hand, Dr. Fairbairn marked his advance 
beyond the old idealism and orthodoxy by 
fully allowing the vast influence that nature 
has had over that religious thought which has 
until recently been regarded as either the 
product of mechanical revelation or else as 
“ false.” 

“Such rejection equally of one-sided ideal- 
ism and one-sided naturalism appeared what- 
ever the topic treated, and may be considered 
the really conservative result of recent re- 
search. The more notable points made in 
developing this dominant idea were the follow- 
ing: He who fancies imitation the basis of 
speech shows philosophical incompetence. 
No sound becomes speech until a mind stands 
behind it. The savage, with his supposition 
of a person or spirit behind natural events, 
differs in no essential from Mr. Spencer with 
his postulation of a force there. (Support for 
this view might have been found in the views 
of Mr. Spencer himself, as stated in his “ Ec- 
clesiastical Institutions,” pp. 837-9.) Those 
who best know Plato will best interpret St. 
Paul or St. John. In supporting the plain 
difficulties of revelation by the equally plain 
difficulties in nature, Bishop Butler really at- 
tempted to make two blacks equal one white. 
To such doctrine the elder Mill rejoined that 
it left him no alternative but Christianity or 
atheism. A new “analogy” is needed, one 
in harmony with the improved interpretation 
of nature now become possible The reduc- 
tion of religion to morality by Kant, Fichte, 
and M. Arnold is refuted by the new anthro- 
pology, which demonstrates religions quite in- 
nocent of morality, in that respect like the 
original fable—without any moral. The death 
of religions is the condition of the life of 
religion. Men grow; religion must grow with 
them. “Religion is, subjectively, conscious- 
ness of relation to suprasensible being ; object- 
ively, the expression of that consciousness in 
custom, institution, and action.” Evolution is 
an old idea, both Asiatic and European. 
“Darwin contributed minute observation of 
phenomena, setting in sensuous terms a great 
metaphysical idea.” Evolution is modal only, 
and therefore not opposed to theism. But 
Tyndall’s “promise and foftency of matter ” 


attempted to turn evolution into a causal 
theory. The formal factor in religion, namely, 
that nature which environs man, it is that 
causes variation in religion. Thus, while 
Brahmanism, taking its cue from the wild 
luxuriance of India, was pantheistic and non- 
ethical, the Semitic religion, nurtured amid 


arid deserts, was transcendent, and in no case 


gave rise of itself to pantheism. A second 
formal factor is history. Thus, while Vedic 
deities stand independent of each other, the 
Homeric form a system based on Greek social 
life. The nature-type of religion leads to 
metempsychosis, the historic type to personal 
immortality. Finally, the eminent personalities 
of religion, though rare elsewhere, are com- 
mon in Semitic religion, and culminate in 
Jesus, veritable man and veritable God. 


Two Versions 


A young farmer who had great conceit, little 
discretion, and scarcely any education, pre- 
sented himself at a Presbyterian conference, 
and said he wished to be ordained as a preacher. 

“TI ain’t had any great learnin’,” he said, 
frankly, “ but I reckon I’m called to preach. 
I’ve had a vision three nights runnin’; that’s 
why I’m here.” 

‘‘ What was your vision?” inquired one of 
the elders. 

“Well,” said the young man, “ I dreamt I 
see a big, round ring in the sky, an’ in the 
middle of it was two great letters—P.C. I 
knew that meant Presbyterian Conference, an’ 
here I am.” 

There was an uncomfortable pause, which 
was broken by an elder who knew the young 
man, and was well acquainted with the poverty 
of his family and the neglected condition of 
the farm in which his father had taken such 
pride. 

“1 haven’t any gift at reading visions,” said 
the old man, gravely, as he rose from his seat, 
“but I’d like to put it to my young friend 
whether he doesn’t think it’s possible those two 
letters may have stood for ‘ Plant Corn’ ?” 

Fortunately, this version was accepted by 
the applicant. 


—Miss Henrietta Moore, of Springfield, 
Ohio, has enjoyed the extraordinary distinc- 
tion of presiding over the State Convention of 
a political party. ‘The Prohibitionist party’s 
Convention in Ohio was the occasion. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 


Mental Depression. 
Nervous 


Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
n ic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when te gen else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
— testimonials, etc., to any 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer be- 
cause it is 


camp, seaside 
or mountains. 
Sold everywhere. 


BROADWAY BROADWAY 
9th & 1OthSts 9th.& 1OthSis~ 
“OURTH AVE. Successors ro AT Stewart & Co. FOURTH AVE. 


THAT MEANS STAY 


in business can gain nothing by decetving customers. 
Tf you are misled in the purchase of a single thing here, bring that 
thing back. We do not want you to keep goods that are not as 
represented. And we mean that no store in town shall give you 
veliable merchandise for less money. 


A CARPET OPPORTUNITY 


like this we’ve made is most unusual. To get 
this season’s goods, the choicest styles, the 
best quality, at two-thirds prices is enough to 
set the trade wondering. All the sorts are 
still in full supply—mostly with borders and 
stair widths. 


$1.30 Worsted Velvets at 85c. 

$1.25 Axminsters at 85c. 

$1 Moquettes at 75c. 

75c. Tapestry Brussels at 45c. 

Regular 65c all-wool Ingrains at 40c. 

We will hold any of these Carpets for de- 
livery any time you say before Oct. 1. 


Fourth Floor 


ABOUT 100 BOOKS A DAY 

are published in this country. Think of that! 
Ten fresh American books for every working 
hour the year through! And nearly every 
one of any importance gets to our new-book 
table. YOU are welcome there. Our 120- 
page book Catalogue gives some clew to most 
of our books. It is free to any asker. 


CHOICE BICYCLES, $60 
We've been worried to keep up with the 
demand. We’re worried now. This is onlya 
hint that a fresh lot of wheels is in. | 
1895 models, high frame, rat-trap or rubber 
pedals, two styles of handle-bars, single- 
tube road tire, Hunt or Garford saddle, 
the $100 Wheels of to-day in many stores. 


NONESUCH 
always It is 
| fresh and unex- 
sweet. celled for 
the home,the 
. Merrell-Soule Co., 
Syracuse, Y. 
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The Brotherhood of the Kingdom 


The third annual Conference of the Brother- 


hood of the Kingdom was held in the grounds 


of Mrs. W.R. Williams, near Matrlborough-on- 
the-Hudson, August 5-9. 

The Conference was preceded by a recep- 
tion and devotional service on Monday even- 
ing. Each morning the members of the Broth- 
hood met at seven o’clock for prayer. __ 

A morning session from nine to twelve and 
an afternoon session from half-past two to five 
o’clock was held every day, at which subjects 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God were dis- 
cussed. Tuesday was devoted to a considera- 
tion of “ The Kingdom of God in its Progress.” 
At the forenoon meeting the particular phase 
of this subject discussed was “ The Kingdom of 
God and the Unity of Believers.” The Rev. 
O. P. Eaches, D.D., of Hightstown, N. J., gave 
a Scripture exposition on “The Universal 
Headship of Christ.” The Rev.S. Z. Batten, 


_of Morristown, N. J., read a paper on “The 


Kingdom Rather than the Church the Unify- 
ing Aim.” Protessor W. N. Clarke, D.D., 
tollowed with a paper on “ The Actual Tend- 
encies Toward Christian Union.” ; 

In the afternoon “ The Kingdom of God in 
its Missionary Extension” was considered, 
the Rev. O. O. Fletcher, D.D., contributing a 
paper on “ The Missionary Idea in the Bible,” 
and several Christian workers speaking on the 
spread of the new fellowship at home and 
abroad. 

A twilight service was held on the slope of 
a hill, and was conducted by Miss Edith Mar- 
shall, of the Salvation Army. The eager, up- 
turned faces of the large concourse of people 
gathered together from the various farm- 
houses in the vicinity and from the town of 
Marlborough, as they listened to the earnest 
words of the speaker, telling them of the won- 
derful overcoming power of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ; the hills and valleys radiant 
with the afterglow of a beautiful sunset, the 
succeeding flashes of lightning illuminating 
the whole landscape, and the rumbling of thun- 
der in the distance, made an impressive scene. 

On Wednesday “ The Kingdom of God and 
the Life of this World” was the theme con- 
sidered. At the morning session “Current 
Conceptions of the World’s Future” was dis- 
cussed. ,The Rev. Charles Roads gave a 
Scripture exposition on “ Preparing the King’s 
Highway.” Papers on “Ideals of Professed 


Believers,” by the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, of - 


Boston, and “ Ideals of Social Reformerfs,” by 
the Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, of New 
York, were given. In the afternoon “The 
Christianizing of Life” was the theme. Mr. 
EK. H. Crosby read a paper on “ Unchristian- 
ized Portions of Life,” Mr. Mornay Williams 
dealt with “The Christianizing of the Retail 
Trade,” the Rev. C. A. Daniel with “ Christian- 
izing of Manual Labor,” and the Rev. C. L. 
with “The Christianizing of Home 
ife.”’ 

In the evening a twilight service was led by 
the Rev. M. S. Littlefield, who spoke on the 
Mastership of Jesus, beseeching the large 
audience to take Christ as their Master, 
Teacher, Guide, and Lord. 

The sessions on Thursday were given up to 
a consideration of “ The Kingdom of God and 
the Brotherhood of the Kingdom.” The Rev. 
H. H. Peabody, D.D., of Rome, N. Y., read 
a paper on “ Lessons from the Life of St. 
Francis.” In ‘the evening a public meeting 
was held at Marlborough, and addresses were 


given by the Rev. George D. Boardman, LL.D., 


of Philadelphia; the Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D., 
of Buffalo; and Miss MacLaurin, of the Chi- 
nese Mission. 

On Friday the theme dealt with was “ The 
Kingdom of God and the Children of the 
Kingdom,” the morning session being devoted 
to “ The Scriptures their Food,” with papers 
by the Rev. S. B. Meeser, of Wilmington, 
Del., on “ The Bible its Own Witness ;” Pro- 
fessor N. Schmidt, “ The Critical “Study of the 
Bible,” and the Rev. F. W. C. Meyer, of New 
Haven, Conn., “\The Devotional Uses of the 
Bible.” 

The afternoon session was given up to a 
consideration of “The Cross their Law and 
Glory.” The Rev. E. E. Chivers, D.D., read 
a paper on “ The Cross the Christian’s Law 
of Life,” and the Rev. Leighton Williams one 


on “The Way of the Cross the Way to 
Glory.” 

A twilight consecration service brought the 
Conference to a close. This meeting was 
conducted by Mr. E. H. Crosby, and was a 
meeting which will live for all time in the 
memory of all who were present. The Breth- 
ren of the Kingdom rededicated themselves to 


the work of their Lord and Master, and left 


the beautiful mountain-top more than ever re- 
solved to spend and to be spent for him, all 
of those who spoke testifying to the spiritual 
strength gained during the week’s attendance 
on the meetings. J. We 


Apis Matina 


O orange-banded bee, 
Impetuously humming, 
You bring sweet news to me 

Of summer coming ! 


Here in my garden-ho~se, 
Beside a lilac border, 
_ I, like some prisoned mouse, 
In sick disorder, 


Bewail the darkened skies, 
Pray that the flowers smell sweeter, 
Wish all things otherwise, 
Slower or fleeter ! 


You enter with a hum 
Of warlike trumpets blowing, 
You lead the months that come 
And chase them going; 


The trembling spider stares 
Deep in his secret funnel, 
Glad if your rude wing spares 

His gauzy tunnel. 


Softly, more softly, friend ! 
Why such a furious pother? 
Let speed and leisure blend, 
Not slay each other! 


So swift your clear wing beats, 
With hum melodious noising, 
A floating aureole fleets 
Around you poising ! 
And where you hang in air, 
The dust, the small things under, 
Whisk swiftly here and there 
In your soft thunder. 


O furred and banded bee, 
So busy, so decorous, 
Would that my melody 
Were as sonorous! 


Would that my days were spent 
In making sweet provision ! 
Would that I came and went 
J With like decision ! 


Old minstrel, ere you go, 
To cheer the cheerless weather, 
Come, let us softly blow 
One stave together ! 
—From Arthur Christopher Benson’s “Lyrics.” 


Books by 


Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


‘These books will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt 
of the price by The Outlook. 


The Sistine Madonna 


A Christmas Meditation. Cloth, decorated ; 
Madonna and Child frontispiece ; 50 cents. 
Fapan Parchment paper, 25 cents. 

‘A tender, thoughtful, appreciative tribute to the 
wonderful picture; to the heart and brain that 
wrought it: most of all to the wonderful facts that 
inspired it”—Advance. 

‘“There could be no lovelier gift.”—/ndianapolis 


News. 
Spirit and Life 


Thoughts for To-Day. 16mo, Vellum Cilo., 
$7.00. 


‘Questions which have always been debated with 
an immense amount of controversy, most of which 
has served only to convert dusk into darkness. T 
little volume really flashes a clear light upon the 
subject.. Rarely do we find so much freshness of 
at yr combined with so much felicity of diction.” 
— The Christian World, London, Eng. 

“‘ Discloses the heart of a Christian pastor, and lets 
us into the secret of the hold he has upon his pees 
and the influence he exerts beyond the borders of 
parish.”—New Englander and Yale Review. 


Old Wine: New Bottles 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form. 
[The Living God; The Holy Trinity; 
What is Left of the Bible; The Immortal 
Life.] 16mo, White Leatherette, 25 cents. 


“Lofty spiritual teaching enforced in a fit elo- 
quence all the nobler because free of narrowness, 
enriched by wide reading and enforced by a clear, 
sound, and reverential mind.” — The Modern Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

‘* Fearless, frank, and serene *.. ..anner, and always 
with a hopeful attitude toward the thought and 
speculation of the present day.” —/ndependent, N 


The Pilgrim in Old England 


The Origin, History, Present Condition, and 
Outlook of the Independent or Congre- 
gational Churches in England. [Andover 
Lectures.] Cr. 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Summarizes, with new light and scholarly 


the story of English Christianity. . . . All throug 
his timely and interesting work the author casts 
much light upon American life also. .. . 
In reality we have here an able and brilliant mono- 
graph on international eligionin Anglo-Saxondom.” 
—Literary World, Boston. 
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The Chicago “ Trib- 

une” asserts that the 
- number of employees 
who have had their wages increased within 
the past few months is fully 1,000,000. The 
New York “ Times” says: “It seems surely 
within bounds to say that at least 1,000,000 
employees have been benefited either by new 
work at the manufacturing plants or by 
an increase of their wages.” Among the 
announcements of increased wages in that 
journal last week were the following : 

North Reading Foundry, Reading, Pa.:; 5 percent. 
from August 1, and 5 per cent. more from eptember 
I; 150 men. 

E. & Y. Brooke Iron Company, Birdsboro’, Pa.; 


puddiers’ wages increased from $2.50 to $2.75 per 
ton; wages of other workmen increased; 450 men 


Increase of Wages to 
One Million Employees 


ected. 

Pheenix Woolen Company, East Greenwich, R. I.; 
increase of 10 per cent. from August 5. 

Glastonbury Knitting Company, Manchester 
Green, Conn.; 10 per cent. from August 5, restoring 
the rate paid before March 12, 1894: 100 employees. 

Farwell Worsted Company, Blackstone, Mass.; in- 
crease of 744 per cent. 

Pittsburg and Youghiogheny Gas Coal Company ; 
wages increased to 64 cents per ton on August 1. 

Rolling mills, San Francisco, Cal. ; 10 per cert. 

Republic Mining Company, iron ore, Michigan; 
increase of from 1o to 20 per cent. : 

Manhattan Rolling Mill, New York City; 10 per 


cent. 
Franklin Copper Mining Company, Michigan ; 
scale of two vears ago restored on August 1. 
National Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
Washington, D. C.: increase of 20 per cent., re- 
ported by Bradstreet’s.”’ 
Milner & Co., Moosup, Conn.; 71% per cent. 
Eagle Millx, Woonsocket, R.I.; old scale to be 
restored on August 7. 
Brayton Foundry, Providence, R. I.:; 12% per 


cent. 

South Bend Woolen Company, South Bend, Ind.; 
714 per cent. on August 1. 

. & Pyle Company, leather, Wilmington, 
Del. ; 10 per cent. 

Johnson Forge Company, Wilmington, Del. ; 10 
per cent. 

McCullough Iron Company, Wilmington, Del. ; 
10 per cent. for 150 men. 

ippitt Woolen Company, Woonsocket, R. I.; 
about 5 per cent. on August 5. 

Perseverance Worsted Company, Woonsocket, R. 
I.; about 5 og cent. on August 5. 

Simpson Kirkaldy, woolens, Woonsocket, R. I.; 
about As cent. on August 5. 

W. H. Prendergast, woolens, Woonsocket, R. I.; 
about 5 per cent. on August 5. 

Bituminous coal miners in Pennsylvania, Ohio. 
Indiana, and Illinois; the agreement signed at 
Pittsburg on August 2 increases tiie wages of 100.000 
miners in thuse States on October 1: the ratein Ohio 

eand Indiana will be advanced on that date from 31 
to 60 cents. and it is provided that there shall be 
another increase on 


anuary I. 
Harris Woolen 


; ompany, Woonsocket. R. I.; 
increase of about 5 per cent. on August 5. 

Tremont Worsted Company, Woonsocket, R. I.; 
about 5 per cent.on August 5; about 1,800 employees 
in Woonsocket are affected by the general advance 
on that date. 

Lake Erie Iron Works, nut and bolt department, 
Cleveland, Ohio; increase on August 1. 

Twenty-two wire-rod mills; the American Wire 
Company in Cleveland, Ohio, conceded to strikers 
an advance of r cent. on August 1, with 5 per 
cent. more on November 1; .in another Cleveland 
mill a similar agreement was made, and it is ex- 
pected that the terms will be accepted by all the wire- 
_ rod mills (22in number) in the country. 

_Woolen and worsted mills of the Rhode Island 
district ; a general advance of about 71% per cent. for 
the first week of August; among the Olneyville 


mills affected are those of the Providence, National, ~ 


Saranac, Riverside, Weybosset, and Saxon Com- 


panies. 

All the Lowell cotton factories: notice was given 
two weeks ago 1n all the mills that there would be a 
——— increase, said to be about 6 per cent., on 

ugust 5 ; the number of employees affected is about 
10,000. 

Wilmington, Del., August 8.—The employees of 
the Edgemoor Iron Company were notified to-day 
that after August 15 they would receive an advance of 
10 per cent. in their wages. 

Willimantic. Conn., age 8.—The Smithville 
Cotton Mills in this city, which have been clused for 
six months, have passed into the hands of E. B. & 
R. Knight, cotton cloth manufacturers of Provi- 
dence. A gang of men was put to work to-day re- 
pairing and putting in new machinery. The mills 
will give employment to about 500 hands, and will 
manufacture cotton cloth. 

Amsterdam, N. Y., August 8.—Shuttleworth & 
Brothers, carpet manufacturers, have granted a 9 
per cent. increase of wages to their weavers. 

lron Mountain, Mich., August 9.—The Pan Iron 
Mining Company, operating the East Vulcan, West 
Vulcan, and Currie Mines, at Norway, has an- 
nounced an increase of a, 5 of 10 to 25 per cent., to 
take effect immediately. The Oregon Company has 
also raised wages in the same ratio. 


No announcement 
last week in the busi- 
ness world excited 
more widespread and 
genuine interest than the news that the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works of Philadelphia and 


The 
Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Amalgamation 


The Business World — 


the Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Pittsburg had been amalgamated. 
This coalition of interests will undoubtedly 
result in the earlier introduction of electric 
motors for long-distance as well as for short- 
distance railway service. On this we comment 
elsewhere. The capital represented by the 
new companies is $20,000,000, and in busy 
seasons employment will be given to upwards 
of ten thousand men. It is further stated that 
the new alliance for the construction of elec- 
tric locomotives will immediately begin the 
building of two types of standard trucks for 
electric motors, one for light work with a 
speed of forty miles an hour, and the other 
for heavy work with a speed of ninety miles. 
The revolution in railway locomotion is one 
of the most important events of this century. 
The steam roads have suffered already and will 
suffer more because of electric-road competi- 
tion. The only alternative is to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions to which electric- 
ity is changing transportation. 


Another event of 
the past week of 
almost as great 
interest to those who are noting the progress 
of electricity was the award of the contract for 
the construction of the Columbia and Mary- 
land Electric Railway, between Washington 
and Baltimore. This is the first trolley line 
over which first-class express trains will be 
run. Thecontract for the construction of the 
road has been awarded to Messrs. E. D. Smith 
& Co., of Philadelphia. They agree to build 
a double-tracked road with steel rails weighing 
85 pounds to the yard, the same weight as 
those used on the Pennsylvania and the Balti- 
more and Ohio systems, with standard ties, 
stone ballast, and heavy masonry bridges. 
They also agree to lay a branch road from 
Baltimore to Ellicott City, Maryland. The 
cost of construction of both roads will be about 
$3,000,000. There are to be two power sta- 
tions, and the motors used will be of great 
capacity in order to maintain a high rate of 
speed. It is the intention of the owners of the 
road to make it an active competitor with the 
steam roads. 


The New Railway Between 
Washington and Baltimore 


One of the best evidences 
of the better times which 
we are now enjoying after 
the hardships of the past two years is found 
in the weekly report of bank clearings. Last 
week, according to “ Bradstreet’s,” the clear- 
ings were 6.6 per cent. more than last week, 
26 per cent. more than in the week a year ago, 
25 per cent. more than two years ago, but 2.4 
per cent. less than in the week in 1892. 


Bank Clearings 


Last week many stocks ad- 
vanced, and some touched the 
highest pricesforthe year. For 
instance, on Saturday Western Union sold 
above 94. It is a gratifying feature in the 
general situation that such well-known prop- 
erties as New York and New England should 
now be quoted at 57, St. Paul at 71, Rock 
Island at nearly 80, Burlington and Quincy at 
gi, and Laké Shore at 152. 


Wall Street 


One of the most telling 
indications of the revival 
in the iron trade is the 
record of iron and ore shipments through the 
Sault Canal. In July, 1894, the total was 
915,000 tons; last July the total number of 
tons was 1,469,000. 


The Great Revival 
in the Iron Trade 


In reviewing the ex- 
ports of breadstuffs 
for the past twelve 
months, the “Financial and Commercial 
Chronicle” says that, as last season’s grain 
crops were short, exports consequently fell 
off. It is surprising, however, that the total 
for wheat shipments is as large as it is. 1894 
was the second year in succession that the 
wheat crop had fallen short, while surplus 
stocks left over from previous crops were 
large. Then came the great disaster to the 
corn crop, and the price of corn advanced 
beyond that of wheat. When farmers began 
to feed wheat to stock, it was thought that 
exports would be cut down to a pitiful figure. 


Our Breadstuffs Exports 


In spite of all this, nevertheless, we sent out 
nearly 145,000,0co bushels of wheat last vear. 
In the previous twelvemonth the exvorts had 
been 164,000,000 ; in 1892-3, 192,000,000 ; and 
in 1891-2, the unparalleled total of 225,000,- 
ooo bushels. These last figures are due to 
the phenomenal crop of 1891—estimated by 
the Agricultural Bureau at 611,000,000 bush- 
els. If a comparison is made with the years 
preceding 1892, we find that, as against 145,- 
000,000 bushels last year, the wheat and flour 
shipments in 1891 were only 106,000,000 
bushels ; in 1890, 109,000,000 ; and in 1889 but 
88,000,000. In our whole history prior to 
1892 it has happened but five times that the 
exports were more than those for last year. 
So much for quantity. As to price, the aspect 
changes. The result for the past fiscal year 
is poor indeed, since the average price has 
been only 5734 cents a bushel. To show how 
low this figure is, it will be remembered that 
as late as 1892 the price was above $1 a 
bushel. The reduction in the case of flour 
is also a striking one. During the past 
twelve months the average has been $3.38 a 
barrel; in 1891-2 it was $4.96. Coming to 
the exports of corn, we find that the crop fail- — 
ure made them small, only about 27,500,000 
bushels of corn geing out during the fiscal 
year, as compared with 65,000,000 in 1893-4. 
The average price realized was, of course, 
higher—529 cents a bushel, as against 46.2 
cents. The aggregate value of our breadstuffs 
exports of all kinds was only $114,c00,000, as 
against $166,000,000 for 1893-4, $200,000,000 
for 1892-3, and $299,000,000 for 189I-2. 
While it should not be forgotten, however, 
that in 1891 the value of the shipments was 
only $128,000,000, it is indeed a noteworthy 
circumstance that our last fiscal year’s value 
of breadstuffs exports is the lowest of any in 


twenty years. 


In a recent number 
of the London “ Iron 
and Coal Trades Re- 
view ” we read the 
follow‘ng tribute to our success in competing 
with British manufacturers: 


We call attention to a few products in which the 
Americans have n making remarkable progress. 
During the last five years they have developed a very 
large export businessin barbed wire,so much so that 
one of the largest exporting houses in New York 
declareg that ‘‘ we have beaten England, Germany, 
and Belgium in their own markets. and have driven 
their manufacturers out of the export business.” 
This is, perhaps, somewhat far-fetched, considerin 
that Germany exports over 200 000 tons a year o 
wire of all kinds; and England, although appar- 
ently forced to be content with a much lower place 
in the competition. has yet an annual export of some 
40,000 Or 50,000 tons a year at the least. More seri- 
ous still, however, is the American competition in 
wire nails. The Americans claim that they have 
now machinery for this pu! pose superiur to any pos- 
sessed in Europe, and they find, as a consequence, 
that “wire nails are now being shipped from the 
United States to every part of the world in ever- 
increasing quantities.”’ Asacase in point, a state- 
ment was recently made that an order for 20,000 kegs 
of American-made wire nails was recently given by 
one of the great houses of Birmingham. Hitherto 
the American steel-rail manufacturers have not suc- 
ceeded in doing a eon deal in outside markets, but 
they have secured orders within the last twelve 
months in Canada, South America. and Cuba, an 
on this point we are told “it is only a question of 
time when we shall control a large portion of the 
markets of the world.”” It is the same with other 
railway equipment, including locomotives, which 
the Americans have supplied, in competition with 
our own manufacturers, in Argentina, 
and even Australia, So again with agricultural im- 
plements, especially harvesters, mowers, and headers, 
which American houses showed at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s show in Darlington only last week 
in considerable numbers, and which they are stated 
to be shipping largely to Russia, South America, and 
other countries. The manufacture of pipes is one to 
which the Americans have given a great deal of 
attention, and with great success. 
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The Red Cross Society 


After the organization at Washington, D.C., 
in 1882, of a National Society of the Red 
Cross, branches were formed in other cities. 
The latter, it was hoped, would prove a valu- 
able auxiliary to the central body by arousing 
and sustaining local interest in its aims. The 
result did not, however, justify this belief. 
The energies of the members, finding no out- 
let within their appointed sphere, were directed 
into other channels—parish work, the distri- 


local branches of the Red Cross, played an im- 
portant part in a quiet but determined move- 
ment which finally achieved the foundation of 
a training-hospital in the upper part of New 
York City. She, with her co-workers—the 
majority of them Germans—purposed that 
this should be the first step towards the for- 
mation of an American Red Cross Society. 
That the field had already been covered by 
Miss Clara Barton—that a National society 
had been in existence for nearly fourteen years 
—was unknown to them. When they learned 
this fact, their first impulse was to apologize to 
the Washington organization; then, rather 
than abandon the good work already done, 
they resolved to seek recognition as a branch 
institution. This was cheerfully granted by 
the National Society, so there is now in opera- 
tion, at No. 233 West One Hundredth Street, 
an excellently appointed institute for the train- 
ing of nurses. 

Its arrangements arg thorough; it has a 
complete medical staff, and a number of 


of all denominations, because sectarianism 
forms no part of its plan. The patients are of 
two classes—those who pay and those who 
do not. There are also two grades of pupils 
—those who mean to acquire a profession and 
others who merely desire the training for its 
own sake. The former are maintained at the 
hospital’s expense, and, upon the completion of 
a three years’ course, receive certificates. The 
hospital will then retain their services, giving 
them maintenance in return, or permit them 
to leave, with the single condition. that they 
recognize their obligation to serve under the 
Red Cross should it ever have occasion to call 
on them. This branch is the prototype of 
others to be organized in large centers else- 
where. 


The Boston Chinese Christian 
Home 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Chinese Christian Home has hitherto been 
but little known, yet there 1s scarcely one which 
should more strongly appeal to the sympathies of 
a Christian people, or which more greatly needs their 
support and encouragement. About tour years ago 
a few young Chinese Christians began to fee] the 
need of having a Christian Union Home, where the 
could gather on Sunday afternoons tor prayer an 
praise meetings, and where they could meet each 


_other at any time during the week for social inter- 


course. After due consideration the little mission 
at 49 Clarendon Street was opened, and dedicated 
to the service of God, by the late Dr. Gordon. 

The need of this work may be briefly set forth. 
There are hundreds of young men from China who 
are regular attendants at Sunday-school, and many 
of whom are members of different churches. Where 
can they go if they are sick? Where can they stay if 
out of employment? Wherecan the stranger go who 
may be visiting his Christian brethren in this city? 
They cannot go among their countrymen who have 
no sympathy with their faith in God. Where, then. 
shallthey go? This mission meets each case, and 
it is here that the great need of the work comes in. 
The sick can finda > gee resting-place and be cared 
for, the unemploved can find a shelter, and the 
strangers always tind a ready welcome among the 
Christian men of their own people. But our dif- 
ficulties are great ; the accommodations are totally 
inadequate to our needs, or even tor the Sunday ser- 
vices. How often have some of the young men 
said to us: “If we only had larger rooms, so many 
more would come, and our membership would in- 
crease !”’ 

Many people have asked us how the Chinese con- 
verts compare with others, and to those inquirers we 
reply that, as we know them, with very rare excep- 
tions, they are most faithful, generous, and earnest 
followers of the Saviour. We have now in the mis- 
sion field of southern China four young converts, 
whose work we know is bringing in a rich harvest 
and every one of these young men was a member of 
our Christian Union Home, where all denominations 
are welcomed, and whose basis of fellowship rests on 
the Gospel. 

Dr. Gordon was deeply interested in this work, 
and nobly has Clarendon Street Church stood bv us 
and Tae us; yet we do greatly need the support 
of all Christians, in order that we may more ade- 


quately provide accommodation for these young’ 


hristians. Trulv, ‘* our help cometh from the Lord, 
who hath made heaven and earth; still, he works 
through human instrumentality, whose privilege it 
is to respond to the call. This is the call which we 
make to the Christian people of the land, that, as 


SELECTING 
A NEW 
HYMN-BOOK 


for a church is a matter that involves 

much care and deliberation. You are 

buying a hymnal to be used, prob- 

ably, for many years, and it is your 

wish to get the book that will give the 

best satisfaction for the longest time. 
The latest book published is 


The 
Plymouth 
Hymnal 


Edited by Lyman Abbott 


which we shall be glad to have you 
examine if you are contemplating the 
adoption of a new hymn-book. 

Specimen returnable copy sent for examination 


on recetpt of eighteen cents for expressage. 
Specimen pages free. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


13 Astor Place, New York 


i Pins of 
Stiffness 


You can drive a Puritan Pin 
Hi] through a plank — pull it out and 
| put it through another plank. ui) 


| Na can’t buy them at your store, 

Pin Company, Waterbury, Conn fl | 

SELACTING 
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FURNITURE | 
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Paul heard a voice speaking to him (Acts xvi., 9), 


bution of charity, and similar lines of effort— So may a voice in like manner appeal to you, saying, 


until, the proper purpose of the branches hav- | “Come over and help us.” 

ing become obscured, the National Society de- a ere Seam materials, and will not dry up 

creed their disbandment. | | 
It remained for a group of benevolent resi- Feed Them Properly 1 HALT Send J 
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dents of New York to improve on the old 
idea of branch work. Prominent among them 
was Miss Bettina Hofker, who, having seen in 
Germany the valuable work accomplished by 


and carefully ; reduce the painfully large percentage 
of infant mortality. Take no chances and make no 
experiments in this very important matter. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has 
saved thousands of little lives. | 
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17 August, 1895 


A Family Paper 


| Egyptology 

The Rev. Francis A. Horton, D.D., formerly 
pastor of the Union Congregational Church in 
Providence, R. I., has just returned home 
after an absence of about six months spent in 
the study of Egyptology in the Old World. 
After retiring from the pastorate of the church, 
says the Providence “ Journal,” the Rev. Dr. 
Horton, who had given some study to the sub- 
ject of Egyptology, decided to visit Egypt and 


the Holy Land, and to spend some time in the 


various museums of Europe. He brought 
back with him specimens of pottery which were 
made between the sixth and twelfth dynasties, 
and which have been recently found by Pro- 
fessor W. M. Flinders Petrie, of the Univer- 
sity of London. The pottery is believed to 
be about three thousand seven hundred years 
old, and Professor Petrie believes that the 
specimens which he has in his possession, and 
of which the pieces now owned by Dr. Horton 
were a part, prove conclusively the existence 
of a new race living between the sixth and 
twelfth dynasties. 

The pieces of pottery which Dr. Horton 
has are entirely different from those of the 
sixth dynasty, and made after the twelfth, the 
latter being made by the potter’s wheel, while 
the former have all the evidences of having 
been made by hand. The lines are vertical, 
and some of the pieces, which consist of. water- 
jars and vases, are slightly irregular in shape. 
They are made of a clay, and colored and 
glazed, and one looking at them as they ap- 
pear to-day would hardly realize that they 
were made nearly tour thousand years ago. 

‘In his researches during the past year, Pro- 
fessor Petrie,” said Dr. Horton, “ discovered 
what he claims to be a new race of people. 
There has always been in Egyptology a gap 
between the sixth and twelfth dynasties. 
Before the sixth the great pyramids and other 


buildings were erected, and after that period | 


the whole race appeared to sink out of sight 
until we get down to the eleventh or twelfth 
dynasty. Professor Petrie accidentally tumbled 
a somersault into that gap, and found the new 
race about tbirty miles north of Thebes, on the 
western bank of the river, where he found 
tombs or mestaba of the fourth and fifth 
dynasties, and tombs which superposed these, 
entirely different from them, which proves 
that they were later than the sixth dynasty. 
Again, he found tombs of the twelfth dynasty 
which superposed those of the new race, so 
that he had the first, the middle, and the sub- 
sequent period, or tombs which made it proof 
positive that that was the order in which the 
tombs had been built. He found in these 


tombs of the new race large quantities of © 


pottery which is entirely different from any 
Egyptian pottery previously found. He also 
‘found that the men and women of that time 
were buried with their knees drawn up under 
their chins,” 


Relative Economy 


To study the relative advantages and econ- 
omy of heating rooms by gas stoves and by 
anthracite stoves, M. Aime Girard, a French 
scientist, made some experiments during two 
winters, the results of which he has communi- 
cated in a paper which has been published in 
the Bulletin of the National (French) Society 
for the Encouragement of Industry. The two 
stoves were installed in separate apartments. 
In that containing the anthracite stove the fire 
was kept constantly burning, in the other gas 
was burned only during the actual time the 
room was occupied. The room heated by gas 
had a capacity of 3,500 cubic feet, the room 
heated by anthracite 2,600 cubic feet; the 
smaller capacity of the latter room being to 
the advantage of the anthracite stove. The 
gas stove was lit every evening at eight 
o'clock and kept burning till 8 A.M. next 
morning, the gas-cock being more or less open 
according as the external temperature was 
lower or higher. The other stove was charged 
each day with a bucketful of anthracite. Both 
rooms were kept at a temperature of from 
fifteen degrees to seventeen degrees C. It 
should be mentioned that in periods of com- 
paratively high temperature during these two 
winters it was necessary to keep the anthra- 
cite stove always going, so as to be able to 
produce the required heat immediately on the 


return of cold weather; on the other hand, it 
was possible to dispense entirely with the use 
of the gas stove during the same periods. In 
the first winter the experiment lasted 136 
days, the relative daily expense of anthracite 
and gas being as 4.51 is to 4.22. The second 
winter the experiment lasted 91 days, and the 
comparative daily figures of cost for anthra- 
cite and gas were as 4.70 is to 3.94. 


New Way to Make Change 


The luxury of “small change” is, says the 
“ Youth’s Companion,” so common in the 
United States that, like most other common 
things, it is not fully appreciated. In many 
parts of the East coins of small denominations 
are very scarce, and the traveler has to pay a 
premium for “coppers.” In Constantinople, 
for example, a merchant in the bazaar will 
often refuse a sale if his customer offers him 
too big apiece of money. It may readily be 
imagined that where “ change” is so jealously 
held back, some queer complications must arise. 

In this connection an American traveler de- 
scribes an amusing experience of his own in 
the ancient Greek city of Corinth. After a 
tramp to the top of the famous acropolis or 
rock citadel of Corinth, he returned to the 
town with an extraordinary appetite. He went 
into an estiatoria or restaurant, one of those 
peculiar Greek cookshops where the various 
viands are all kept stewing side by side on a 
long clay range, and customers are allowed 
to inspect each in turn, take a sniff of each, 
and a taste if they will, and finally to order 
the one they like best, or dislike the least. 

Being so hungry, the traveler ordered a 
generous dinner, and ate heartily. The bill 
amounted to three drachme and a dekara, 
about sixty cents, He gave the proprietor a 
five-drachmez bill; that is to say, he tore a 
ten-drachme bill in two and gave him half, 
that being the quaint Greek way of making 
five-drachmz bills, when desired. 

‘‘ But, sir, I have no change,” ejaculated the 
proprietor. 

And I have no smaller piece of money,” 
answered the traveler. 

The crafty Greek scratched his head, and 
tried to think of some way of satisfying his 
customer without having to give up any of his 
own precious small change. At length he 
triumphantly called out: 

“ Eureka! IThaveit! You sit down again 
and eat some more, to make up.” 

Unfortunately, the American no longer de- 
sired to “ eat some more,” and had to goaway 
without his change. 


It Induces Sleep 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Dr. S. T. LINEAWEAVER, Lebanon. Pa., says: “ It 
induces a quick sleep, and promotes digestion.” 


“Pearl glass” “ pearl 
top” are the best in the world, 
but good for nothing unless 
you get the right shape and 
size for your lamp. You want 
the ‘Index to Chimneys 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 
tough glass. 


THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for gach word 
in excess of thirty. 


A CLERGYMAN AND WIFE, both college 
duates and experienced teachers, receive into their 
ome a limited number of young men fitting for college 
or scientific school. Higher mathematics a specialty. 
Careful attention to individual needs, Beautiful home 
on highest ground for miles around. References given. 
Address Rev. C. E. O. NICHOLS, Bridgeton, N. J. 


A LADY with a pleasant home near Boston, and 
having the care of a young girl of thirteen, desires to 
communicate with parents or guardians who may be 
seeking a temporary or permanent home for one or more 


.children. References exchanged. Address GUARD- 


IAN,” No. 9,194, care The Outlook 


AN EDUCATED AND ACCOMPLISHED 
LADY, with successful experience in teaching and 
housekeeping, desires position as companion, secretary, 
managing housekeeper, assistant, teacher, or governess. 
Light positice and home, rather than salary. Address 
I. HAMMOND, Colebrook, Conn. 


WANTED-—To make an engagement as visitor for 
a church or philanthropic society. Have had experience 
in tenement-house work, and other responses positions. 
Address TRAINED NURSE, No. 9,371, care Outlook. 


WANTED-—After Oct. 1st, a situation as_house- 
keeper, companion. or any _ position of trust. Best of 
references. Address Miss NTWORTH, Teachers’ 


Rest, Tomkins Cove, N. Y. 

BERLIN. GERWANY.—Good family pension. 
Boarders received by day. week, or month. (Terms mod- 
erate. Excellent references. Address FRAULEIN F. 
BECK, Hallesche Str. 20. 


“Plain, but athletic.” 


(After sketch in New York Truth.) 
Evidently the picture of a woman 
cleaning house for the first time with 
Pearline. 
always been the hardest kind of hard 
work is now comparatively easy, 
pleasant, quickly done—and in her 


She finds that what has 


and enthusiasm and high 


spirits, she kicks up her heels. 
Probably this is an extreme case. 
Still, it may be there are numbers 


of women who, when thev 
clean house first with Pearl- 
ine, manifest their pleasure 


in the same way. You don't 
hear of it, though. They simply tell you that in all their 
lives the work of house-cleaning has never been so light, so 


satisfactory, so soon over, so thoroughly well done. 
S en Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
| or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” JT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled 


: and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back iaat—aael it back, 467 ‘ JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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